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sin THE LOST DAHLIA. 

7 BY MISS MITFORD. 

— TB Ir to have “ had losses” be, as affirmed by Dogberry 
er. one of Shakspeare’s most charming plays, and cor- 
ver. | roborated by Sir Walter Scott in one of his most 
om { eharming romances (those two names do well in juxta- 
sus- [& position, the great Englishman ! the great Scotsman !) 
ves. 7 —Ifto have “had losses” be a main proof of credit 
ake B® and respectability, then am I one of the most respon- 
= sible persons in the whole county of Berks. To say 
rac. [nothing of the graver matters which figure in a 


son, fm banker’s book, and make in these days of pounds, 
‘his J shillings, and pence, so large a part of the domestic 
ina We tagedy of life—putting wholly aside all the grander 
transitions of property in house and land, of money on 
hree [i mortgage, and money in the funds (and yet I might 
how put in my claim to no trifling amount of ill luck in that 
Her [iM way also, if I had a mind to try my hand at a dismal 
story)}—counting for nought all weightier grievances, 
there is not a lady within twenty miles who can pro- 
ously B® duce so large a list of small losses as my unfortunate 
ne of fm self. 
thas From the day when, a tiny damsel of some four 
jenly (years old, I first had a pocket handkerchief to lose, 
down to this very night—I will not say how many 
years after—when, as I have just discovered, I have 
» that 9% most certainly lost from my pocket the new cambric 


imals (kerchief which I deposited therein a little before din- 
; and fH} ner, scarcely a week has passed without some part of 
* PAB my goods and chattels being returned missing. Gloves, 
earcl JS muffs, parasols, reticules, have each of them a provok- 
—_ ing knack of falling from my hands ; boas glide from 
fected [my neck, rings slip from my fingers, the bow has va- 
aes nished from my cap, the veil from my bonnet, the sandal 
mheit, [from my foot, the brooch from my collar, and the collar 
vet (girom my brooch, The trinket which I liked best, 
esays, [ejewelled pin, the first gift of a dear friend (luckily the 
on friendship is not necessarily appended to the token), 
2 years [dropped from my shawl in the midst of the high road ; 
son bit d of shawls themselves, there is no end to the loss, 
‘called [i The two prettiest that ever I had in mylife, one a splen- 
tration specimen of Glasgow manufacture—a scarlet hardly 
ecly uf o be distinguished from Cashmere—the other a lighter 
— ad cheaper fabric, white in the centre, with a delicate 
‘ith the prig, and a border harmoniously compounded of the 
a pest blue, the brightest orange, and the richest 
ce time (qbrown, disappeared in two successive summers and 
oe = inters, in the very bloom of their novelty, from the 
vere {folds of the phaéton, in which they had been deposited for 
fety—fairly blown overboard ! If I left things about, 
sand to Meebey Were lost. If I put them away, they were lost. 
, which B@They were lost in the drawers—they were lost out. 
nd if for a miracle I had them safe under lock and 

a youth , why, then, I lost my keys! I was certainly the 
say that (most unlucky person under the sun, If there was 
at tans [pothing else to lose, I was fain to lose myself—I mean 
illers al- my way ; bewildered in these Aberleigh lanes of ours, 
re” “I Trin the woodland recesses of the Penge, as if haunted 
y that fairy, Robin Goodfellow, who led Hermia and 

nly com- MHelena such a dance in the Midsummer Night's 
1 bee Dream. Alas! that there should be no Fairies now- 
vatch for days, or rather no true believers in Fairies, to help 
rot to bear the burthen of our own mortal carelessness. 
P It was not quite all carelessness, though ! Some ill 
—— did minglé with a great deal of mismanagement, 
“chester; gt the “ one poor happ’orth of bread” with the huge 
ith, and on of sack in the bill of which Poins picked Fal- 
pocket when he was asleep behind the arras. 
Bellerby, MP kings belonging to me, or things that I cared for, 
rs, New* Hid contrive to get lost, without my having any hand 
,ornum- J the matter, For instance, if out of the variety of 
from the TH talking birds,” starlings, jackdaws, magpies, which 
father delights to entertain, any one particu- 


larly diverting or accomplished, more than usually 
coaxing and mischievous, happened to attract my at- 
tention, and pay me the compliment of following at 
my heels, or perching upon my shoulder, the gentleman 
was sure to hop off. My favourite mare, Pearl, the 
pretty docile creature which draws my little phaéton, 
has such a talent for leaping, that she is no sooner 
turned out in either of our meadows, than she disappears. 
And Dash himself, paragon of spaniels, pet of pets, 
beauty of beauties, has only one shade of imperfec- 
tion—would be thoroughly faultless, if it were not for a 
slight tendency to run away. He is regularly lost 
four or five times every winter, and has been oftener 
cried through the streets of Belford, and advertised 
in the county newspapers, than comports with a dog 
of his dignity. Now, these mischances clearly belong 
to the class of accidents commonly called casualties, 
and are quite unconnected with any infirmity of tem- 
perament on my part. I cannot help Pearl's profi- 
ciency in jumping, nor Dash’s propensity to wander 
through the country; neither had I any hand in the 
loss which has given its title to this paper, and which, 
after so much previous dallying, I am at length about 
to narrate. 

The autumn before last, that is to say, above a year 
ago, the boast and glory of my little garden was a dahlia 
called the Phebus. How it came there, nobody very 
distinctly knew, nor where it came from, nor how we 
came by it, nor how it came by its own most appro- 
priate name. Neither the lad who tends our flowers, 
nor my father, the person chiefly concerned in procur- 
ing them, nor I myself, who more even than my fa- 
ther or John take delight and pride in their beauty, 
could recollect who gave us this most splendid plant, 
or who first instructed us as to the style and title by 
which it was known, Certes never was blossom fitlier 
named. Regular as the sun’s face in an almanack, it 
had a tint of golden scarlet, of ruddy yellow, which 
realised Shakspeare’s gorgeous expression of “ flame- 
coloured.” The sky at sunset sometimes puts on such 
a hue, or a fire at Christmas when it burns red as well 
as bright. The blossom was dazzling to look upon. 
It seemed as if there were a light in the leaves, like 
that coloured lamp of a flower, the Oriental Poppy. 
Pheebus was not too glorious a name for that dahlia, 
The Golden-haired Apollo might be proud of such an 
emblem. It was worthy of the god of day; a very 
Pheenix of floral beauty. 

Every dahlia fancier who came into our garden, or 
who had had an opportunity of seeing a bloom else- 
where (and, sooth to say, we were rather ostentatious 
in our display ; John put it into stands, and jars, 
and baskets, and dishes; Ben stuck it into Dash’s 
collar, his own button-hole, and Pearl's bridle; my 
father presented it to such lady visitors as he de- 
lighted to honour ; and I, who have the habit of dang- 
ling a flower, generally a sweet one, caught myself 
more than once rejecting the spice clover and the 
starry jessamine, the blossomed myrtle and the tube- 
rose, my old fragrant favourites, for this scentless 
but triumphant beauty) ; every body who beheld the 
Pheebus begged for a plant or a cutting ; and we, ge- 
nerous in our ostentation, willing to redeem the vice 
by the virtue, promised as many plants and cuttings 
as we could reasonably imagine the root might be 
made to produce*—perhaps rather more ; and half the 


* It is wonderful how many plants may, by dint of forcing, and 
cutting and forcing again, be extracted from one root. But the 
experiment is not always safe. Nature sometimes avenges her- 
self for the encroachments of art, by weakening the progeny. The 
Napoleon Dahlia, for instance, the finest of last year’s seedlings, 
being over-propagated, this season nas hardly produced one per- 


fect bloom, even im the hands of the most skilful cultivators. 


dahlia growers round rejoiced over the glories of the 
gorgeous flower, and speculated, as the wont is now, 
upon seedling after seedling to the twentieth genera- 
tion, 

Alas for the vanity of human expectations! Fe- 
bruary came, the twenty-second of February, the very 
St Valentine of dahlias, when the roots which have 
been buried in the ground during the winter are dis- 
interred, and placed in a hotbed to put forth their first 
shoots previous to the grand operations of potting and 
dividing them. Of course the first ohject of search in 
the choicest corner of the nicely labelled hoard, was the 
Phebus: but no Phebus was forthcoming; root and 
label had vanished bodily! There was, to be sure, 
a dahlia without a label, which we would gladly have 
transformed into the missing treasure ; but as we 
speedily discovered a label without a dahlia, it was 
but too obvious that they belonged to each other, 
Until last year we might have had plenty of the con- 
solation which results from such divorces of the name 
from the thing ; for our labels, sometimes written upon 
parchment, sometimes upon leather, sometimes upon 
wood, as each material happened to be recommended 
by gardening authorities, and fastened on with pack- 
thread, or whip-cord, or silk twist, had generally 
parted company from the roots, and frequently be- 
come utterly illegible, producing a state of confusion 
which most undoubtedly we never expected to regret : 
but this year we had followed the one perfect system 
of labels of unglazed china, highly varnished after 
writing on them, and fastened on by wire; and it had 
answered so completely, that one, and one only, had 
broken from its moorings. No hope could be gathered 
from that quarter. The Phebus was gone. So much 
was clear ; and our loss being fully ascertained, we all 
began, as the custom is, to divert our grief and exer- 
cise our ingenuity by different guesses as to the fate of 
the vanished treasure. . 

My father, although certain that he had written the 
label, and wired the root, had his misgivings about the 
place in which it had been deposited, and half suspected 
that it had slipt in amongst a basket which we had sent 
as a present to Ireland; I myself, judging from a si- 
milar accident which had once happened to a choice 
hyacinth bulb, partly thought that one or other of us 
might have put it for care and safety in some such very 
snug corner, that it would be six months or more be- 
fore it turned up; John, impressed with a high notion 
of the money-value of the property, and estimating it 
something as a keeper of the regalia might estimate 
the most precious of the crown jewels, boldly affirmed 
that it was stolen ; and Ben, who had just had a démélé 
with the cook, upon the score of her refusal to dress a 
beef-steak for a sick greyhound, asserted, between jest 
and earnest, that that hard-hearted official had either 
ignorantly or maliciously boiled the root for a Jeru- 
salem artichoke, and that we, who stood lamenting 
over our regretted Phebus, had actually eaten it, 
dished up with white sauce. John turned pale at the 
thought. The beautiful story of the Falcon, in Boc- 
caccio, which the young knight killed to regale his 
mistress, or the still more tragical history of Couci, 
who minced his rival's heart, and served it up to his 
wife, could not have affected him more deeply. We 
grieved over our lost dahlia, as if it had been a thing 
of life. 

Grieving, however, would not repair our loss; and 


possessed of this beautiful flower, to visit, as soon as 
the dahlia season began, all the celebrated collections 
in the neighbourhood, especially all those from which 


there was any chance of our having procured the root 
which had so mysteriously vanished, 


we determined, as the only chance of becoming again 
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Early in September, I set forth on my voyage of 
discovery—my voyages, I ought to say ; for every day 
I and my pony-phaéton made our way to whatevér 
garden within our reach bore a sufficiently high cha- 
racter to be suspected of harbouring the good Dablia 
Phebus. 

Monday we called at Lady A.’s; Tuesday at Ge- 
neral B."s; Wednesday at Sir John C.'s; Thursday 
at Mrs D.’s; Friday at Lord E.’s; and Saturday at 


ture of the place (for the mansion, merely a comfortable 
and convenient nobleman’s house, hardly responds to 
the fame of its owner) is the grand avenue of noble 
elms, three quarters of a mile long, which leads to the 
front door. It is-difficult to imagine any thing which 
more completely realises the poetical fancy, that the 
pillars and arches of a Gothic cathedral were borrowed 
from the interlacing of the branches of trees planted 
at stated ihtervals, than this avenue, in which nature 
has so completely succeeded in outrivalling her hand- 


Mr F.’s. We might as well have staid at home ; not a 
Phebus had they, or any thing like one. 

We then visited the nurseries, from Brown's, at 
Slough, a princely establishment, worthy of its regal 
neighbourhood, to the pretty rural gardens at South 
Warnborough, not forgetting our own most intelligent 
and obliging nurseryman (Mr Sutton of Reading—Bel- 
ford Regis, I mean), whose collection of flowers of all 
sorts is amongst the most choice and select that I have 
ever known ; hundreds of magnificent blossoms did we 
see in our progress, but not the blossom we wanted. 

There was no lack, heaven knows, of dahlias of 
the desired colour. Besides a score of “Orange Perfec- 
tions,” bearing the names of their respective growers, 
we were introduced to four Princes of Orange, three 
Kings of Holland, two Williams the Third, and one 
Lord Roden.* We were even shown a bloom called 
the Phebus, about as like to our Phebus “as I to Her- 
cules,” But the true Phebus, “ the real Simon Pure,” 
was as far to seek as ever. 

Learnedly did I descant with the learned in dahlias 
over the merits of my lost beauty. “It was a cupped 
flower, Mr Sutton,” quoth T, to my agreeable and sym- 
pathising listener (gardeners are a most cultivated 
and gentlemanly race); “‘a cupped dahlia, of the 
genuine metropolitan shape; large as the Criterion, 
regular as the Springfield Rival, perfect as the Mary, 
with a long bloom stalk like those good old flowers 
the Countess of Liverpool and the Widnall’s Perfec- 
tion. And such a free blower, and so true! I am quite 
sure that there is not so good a dahlia this year. I 
prefer it to ‘ Corinne’ over and over.” And Mr Sut- 
ton assented and condoled, and I was as near to being 
comforted as any body could be, who had lost such a 
flower as the Pheebus. 

After so many vain researches, most persons would 
have abandoned the pursuit in despair. But despair 
is not in my nature. I have a comfortable share of 
that quality which the possessor is wont to call perseve- 
rance—whilst the uncivil world is apt to designate it 
by the name of obstinacy—and do not easily give in. 
Then the chase, however fruitless, led, like other 
chases, into beautiful scenery, and formed an excuse 
for my visiting or revisiting. many of the prettiest 
places in the county. 

Two of the most remarkable spots in the neighbour- 
hood are, as it happens, famous for their collections of 
dahlias—Stratfield-saye, the seat of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the ruins of Reading Abbey. 

Nothing can well be prettier than the drive to Strat- 
field-saye, passing, as we do, through a great part of 
Heckfield Heath,+ a tract of wild woodland, a forest, or 
rather perhaps a chase, full of fine sylvan beauty— 
thickets of fern and holly, and hawthorn and birch, sur- 
mounted by oaks and beeches, and interspersed with 
lawny glades and deep pools, letting light into the pic- 
ture. Nothing can be prettier than the approach to the 
duke’s lodge. And the entrance to the domain, through 
a deep dell dark with magnificent firs, from which we 
emerge into a finely wooded park of the richest verdure, 
is also striking and impressive. But the distinctive fea- 

* The nomenclature of dahlias is a curious sign of the times. 
It rivals in oddity that of the Racing Calendar. Next to the 
peerage, Shakspeare and Homer seem to be the chief sources 
whence they have derived their appellations. Thus we have 
Hectors and Diomedes of all colours, a very black Othello, and a 
very fair Desdemona. One beautiful blossom, which seems like 
a white ground thickly rouged with carmine, is called ‘‘ the Ho- 
nourable Mrs Hafris;” and it is droll to observe how puncti- 
liously the working gardeners retain the dignified prefix in speak- 
ing of the flower. Lheard the other day of a serious dahlia grower 
who had called his seedlings after his f ite preachers, so that 
we shall have the Reverend Edward So-and-so, and the Reverend 
Jobn Such-an-one, fraternising with the profane Ariels ahd Imo- 
genes, the Giaours and Medoras ofthe old catalogue. So much the 

better. Floricult is gst the most innocent and human- 
ising of all pleasures, and every thing which tends to diffuse such 
pursuits amongst those who have too few amusements, is a point 
gained for happiness and for virtue. 

+ It may, perhaps, be interesting to the lovers of literature to 
hear that my accomplished friend Mrs Trollope was ‘‘ raised,” as 
her friends the Americans would say, upon this spot. Her father, 
the Rev. Henry Milton, himself a very clever man, and an able 


art, that not a single trunk, hardly even a 
bough or a twig, appears to mar the grand regularity 
of the design as a piece of perspective. No cathedral 
aisle was ever more perfect; and the effect, under every 
variety of aspect, the magical light and shadow of the 
cold white moonshine, the cool green light of a cloud 
day, and the glancing sunbeams which pierce throug 
the leafy umbrage in the bright summer noon, are 
such as no words can convey. Separately considered, 
each tree (and the north of Hampshire is celebrated 
for the size and shape of its elms) is a model of stately 
growth, and they are now just at perfection, probably 
about a hundred and thirty years old. There is 
scarcely perhaps in the kingdom such another avenue. 
On one side of this noble approach is the garden, 
where, under the care of the skilful and excellent gar- 
dener, Mr Cooper, so many magnificent dahlias are 
raised, but where, alas! the Phebus was not; and 
between that and the mansion is the sunny shady 
paddock, with its rich pasture and its roomy stable, 
where, for so many yearsgopenhagen, the charger who 
carried the duke at Waterloo, formed so great an ob- 
ject of attraction to the visitors of Stratfield-saye.* 
Then came the house itself, and then I returned 
home. 

Well! this was one beautiful and fruitless drive. 
The ruins of Reading Abbey formed another as fruit- 
less, and still more beautiful. 

Whether in the “ palmy state” of the faith of Rome, 

the pillared aisles of the Abbey Church might have 
vied in grandeur with the avenue at Stratfield-saye, 
I can hardly say ; but certainly, as they stand, the ve- 
nerable “te ateway, the rock-like masses of wall, 
the crumbling cloisters, and the exquisite finish of the 
surbases of the columns and other fragments, fresh as 
if chiselled yesterday, which are re-appearing in the 
excavations now making, there is an interest which 
leaves the grandeur of life, palaces and their pagean- 
try, parks and their adornments, all grandeur except 
the indestructible grandeur of nature, at an immea- 
surable distance. The place was a history. Centuries 
passed before us as we thought of the magnificent 
monastery, the third in size and splendour in England, 
with its area of thirty acres between the walls—and 
gazed upon it now! 
And yet, even now, how beautiful! Trees of every 
growth mingling with those grey ruins, creepers 
wreathing their fantastic garlands around the moul- 
dering arches, gorgeous flowers flourishing in the 
midst of that decay! I almost forgot my search for 
the dear Phebus, as I rambled, with my friend Mr 
Malone, the gardener, a man who would in any station 
be remarkable for acuteness and acquirement, amongst 
the august remains of the venerable abbey, with the 
history of which he was as conversant as with his own 
immediate profession, There was no speaking of 
smaller objects in the presence of the mighty Past ! 

Gradually chilled by so much unsuccess, the ardour 
of my pursuit began to abate. I began to admit the 
merits of other dahlias of divers colours, and actuall 
caught myself committing the inconstancy of consi- 
dering which of the four Princes of Orange I should 
bespeak for next year. Time, in short, was beginning 
to play his part as the great comforter of human. af- 
flictions, and the poor Phebus seemed as likely to be 
forgotten as a last year’s bonnet, or a last week's 
newspaper—when, happening to walk with my father 
to look at a field of his, a pretty bit of upland pasture 
about a mile off, I was struck, in one corner where 
the manure for dressing had been deposited, and a 


* Copenhagen (I had the honour of naming one of Mr Cooper’s 
dahlias after him—a sort of bay dahlia, if one may be permitted 
the expression) Copenhagen was a most interesting horse. He 
died last year at the age of twenty-seven. He was therefore in 
his prime on the day of Waterloo, when the duke (then and still 
a man of iron) rode him for seventeen hours and a half, without 
dismounting. When his Grace got off, he patted him, and the 
horse kicked, to the great delight of his brave rider, as it proved 
that he was not beaten by that tremendous day's work. After 
his return, this paddock was assigned to him, in which he passed 
the rest of his life in the most perfect comfort that can be ima- 
gined ; fed twice a-day (latterly upon oats broken for him), with 
a comfortable stable to retire to, and a rich pasture in which to 
range. The late amiable duchess used regularly to feed him with 
bread, and this kindness had given him the habit (especially after 
her death) of approaching every lady with the most confiding 
familiarity. He had been a fine animal, of middie size and a 
chestnut colour, but latterly he exhibited an interesting specimen 
of natural decay, in a state as nearly that of nature as can well 
be found in a civilised country. He had lost an eye from age, 
and had become lean and feeble, and, in the manner in which he 
approached even a casual visitor, there was something of the de- 
mand of sympathy, the appeal to human kindness, which one has 
a0 often observed from a very old dog towards his master. Poor 
Copenhagen, who, when alive, furnished so many reliques from 
his mane and tail to enthusiastic young ladies, who had his hair 
set in brooches and rings, was, after being interred with military 
honours, dug up by some miscreant (never, I believe, discovered), 
and one of his hoofs cut off, it is to be presumed, fora memorial, 


mechanician and engineer, held the living of Heckfield for many 
years. 


as 
to 


— 
heap of earth and dung still remained to be spread, I ae is ix 
suppose, next spring, with some tall plant surmounted ke Plac 
with bright flowers. Could it be ?—was it possible? Ist. A 
—No !—Yes !—Ay, certainly, there it was, upon a & faculties, 
dunghill—the object of all my researches and lamen. § comment 
tations, the identical Pheebus! the lost Dahlia ! utmost t 
the infar 
INFANT MORAL TRAINING. see 
[In presenting the following extract from Mr Simpson's work [iB ever afte 
on Education, we have much pleasure in mentioning, that it ig 2a. T 
printed from a second and greatly improved, and also cheapened, J the first 
edition, which has just been published by Messrs Black of Edin. im as possil 
burgh. The pamphlet character which partly belonged to the fm time is 
first edition, has been exchanged in the segond for a more firm [jm society 0 
expression of the views of the author, such as he is well entitled JE ing are ' 
to assume, considering the sanction which these views have ob- 3d. Ii 
tained during the brief time which has elapsed since their fing [My lows she 
appearance. To all who, like Mr Simpson himself, entertain sitions, 
philanthropic and disinterested wishes for the progress of the fm 8 World 
race, we earnestly recommend his work in its new form: if a fey Mniatu: 
enlightened persons, in each locality, would study the humane number: 
philosophy of this excellent little book, we should soon sce the gy *hort of 
call for national education become universal, besides which no- 4th. ] 
thing is wanted to bring about that desirable object. 
Tuat each sane individual possesses all the faculties, _ aan 
though in different degrees of endowment, is not more narrow! 
true than that, in the faculties of every individual fm structed 
above the grade of idiocy, there is some degree of im on ; 
proveability, some capacity of increased energy, in the that a 
moral and intellectual powers, and regulation in the alive th 
animal propensities. In order that there may be im. 6th. ' 
provement, each and every faculty must be positively thet out 
exercised. Preceptive instruction is notoriously in. ae 
sufficient to give mechanical skill ; in actual life it iy 7th. | 
never relied on, but the apprentice-hand is, for afm the prac 
course of years, set to the work. The same practia fmm honesty 
is required for the other observing and the reflecting — 


faculties ; they must themselves work in a long course 
of active practice, to reap the reward of talent. Ih 
the moral faculties, exercise is not less essential. As 
well may we rest contented with saying to the destitute, 
the hungry, and the naked, “be ye clothed and fed,” 
without offering the actual means, as to our mord 
pupil, “ be ye kind, and compassionate, and generous, 
and just, and true, and pious,” without exercising 
them in these graces. An apprenticeship, a long 
apprenticeship to justice, and mercy, and piety, is s 
essential to the practical exercise of these, as it is te 
skill in handicraft trades, The LAW OF EXERCISE Is 
OF UNIVERSAL APPLICATION. It is a fundamental 
law of nature, that all the capacities of man are en 
larged and strengthened by being used, From the 
energy of a muscle, up to the highest faculty intellee 
tual and moral, repeated exercise of the functia 
increases its intensity. The efficiency of the black 
smith's right arm, and of the philosopher's brain, de 
pends upon the same law. The bodily force, the 
senses, the observing and reasoning faculties, the 
moral feelings, can only be improved by habitul 
exercise. Custom, habit, skill, address, nay, virtue 
itself, are all the fruits of exercise, and come not with 
out it. It is amazing how inconsiderably this gre 
truth is practically acted upon in education. Its ust 
in moral training is a discovery of yesterday, and is 
yet recognised only to the most limited extent. It 
efficiency in intellectual improvement is likewise only 
beginning to be understood. In short, it has only 
been in the capabilities of the hand and the limbs, 
which necessity teaches even the savage must be exe 
cised to attain skill, that the law of exercise has bee 
obeyed. 

It is another vital practical truth, forming a cor 
lary to the last, that the exercise of one faculty 
only improvethat faculty, and is not adapted to impro 
any other, Nothing has more retarded education th 
ignorance and disregard of this great principle. 
would be as reasonable to attempt to sharpen 
hearing by exercising the eyes, or the touch by smel 
as to improve reflection by simple observation, « 
either, by learning languages ; while all these may 
carried to the utmost pitch of human attainment, ap 
yet justice remain defective, the heart cold and self 
and the sentiment of piety almost non-existent. T 
evils of the practical disbelief or ignorance of thi 
truth, which we find existing in the most 
men, are only beginning to be suspected, 

To enable the pupil to comprehend and act u 
the principle of the supremacy of the moral sentim 
and intellect, he must be early and habitually, a 
point of knowledge, made acquainted with the anim 
propensities, moral sentiments, and intellect, as ¢ 
ments of his own nature; in other words, he m 
know and distinguish the various human faculti 


with their relative value, and their respective objec 
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LI —It is in infancy that moral training or exercise must 
ted take place. I hope to make this manifest. 
le? Ist. A watchful observance and management of the 
n a & facalties, whose abuse is violence and anger, should 
en. ff commence when the subject is yet in the cradle. The 
utmost that can then be attempted is the diversion of 
the infant from the feelings and their objects, and the 
——~ & avoidance of all causes that excite them. If this be 
neglected, a bent is given, which it is most difficult 
vork fe ever afterwards to set straight. 
it ja 24. The child, so managed by his ss 
ned, fy the first trials of temper, sh: be introduced as early 
“din. [i as possible to his fellows of the same age ; the best 
» the ff time is when he can just walk alone; for it is in the 
firm (society of his fellows the means of his moral train- 
‘itlea are to be found. 
1 3d. It is advantageous, nay, necessary, that his fel- 
- first lows shall be numerous, variety of dispo- 
tain (sitions, an actual world into which he is introduced, 
the World of infant business, and infant intercourse, a 
afer (4 miniature, and it is so, of the adult world itself. The 
— — rather exceed fifty than fall much 
short of it. 
pe 4th. But this intercourse must not be at random, 


each infant bringing his stock of animalism to ag- 
gravate that of its playmates, and create a savage 
community. It must be correctly s , and 
narrowly superintended and watched, by well-in- 
structed and habitually moral persons. 

5th. The conductor’s own relation to his infant 
charge should be affection, cheerfulness, mirth, and 
that activity of temperament which delights and keeps 
alive the infant faculties. 

6th. The infants should be permitted to play toge- 
ther out of doors, in unrestrained freedom ; a watch- 
ful eye being all the while kept upon the nature and 
manner of their intercourse. 

jth. Unceasing encouragement should be given to 
the practice of generosity, gentleness, mercy, kindness, 
honesty, truth, and cleanliness in personal habits ; and 
all occasions of quarrel orcruelty, or fraud, or falsehood, 
minutely and patiently examined into, and the moral 
balance, when ov: restored ; while, on the other 
hand, all indelicacy, filthiness, greediness, covetous- 
ness, unfairness, dishonesty, violence, cruelty, inso- 
lence, vanity, cowardice, and obstinacy, should be re- 
pressed by all the moral influences of the community. 
No overt act should ever be passed over. 

8th. There ought to be much well-regulated mus- 
cular exercise in the play of the infants, which should 
be as much as possible in the open air. 

9th, Their school-hall should be large, and regularly 
ventilated when they are out of it, and even when 
they are in it, if the weather permit ; and the import- 
ance of ventilation, air, exercise, and cleanliness, un- 
ceasingly illustrated, and impressed upon them as a 
habit and a duty. 

10th. Every means of implanting taste and refine- 
ment should be employed, for these are good pre-occu- 
pants to the exclusion of the coarseness of vice. The 
play-ground should be neatly laid out, with borders 
for flowers, shrubs, and fruit-trees ; tasteful ornaments 
should be erected, which the coarse-minded are so 
prone to destroy; and the infants should be habituated 
not only to respect, but to admire and delight in them ; 
while the entire absence of guard or restraint will give 
them the feeling that they are confided in, and thereby 
exercise yet higher feelings than taste and refinement. 

llth. The too prevalent cruelty of the young to 
animals, often from mere thoughtlessness, may be 
prevented by many lessons on the subject, and by the 
actual habit of kindness to pets, kept for the purpose, 
such asa dog, acat, rabbits, ducks, &c, ; and by hear- 
ing all cruelty, even to reptiles, reprobated by their 
teacher and all their companions. An insect or reptile 
ought never to be permitted to be killed or tortured. 
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rise only 2th. The practice of teasing idiots or imbecile 
1as only persons in the streets, ought to be held in due repro- 
e bation, as cruel, and cowardly. In the 
be exes *#me way, other hurtful practices, even those which 
has bel wv? the vices of more advanced years, may be prevented 
as by anticipation. For example, ardent spirits-drinking 
may, for the three or four years of the infant training, 

+a cordkgm be so constantly reprobated in the precepts, lessons, 


and illustrative stories of the conductor, and the ready 


and indissolubly associated with poisonand with crime, 
instead of being, as is now too much the case, held up 
to the young as the joy and privilege of manhood. 
‘13th. Many prejudices, fallacies, fears, and super- 
stitions, which render the great mass of the people 
intractable, may be prevented from taking root by 
ree or four years of contrary impressions ; super- 
stitious terrors, belief in the , supernatural 


nent, agency, and apparition of witches and ghosts, distrust 
ds of the benevolent advances of the richer classes, suspi- 
clons, envyings, absurd self-sufficiencies.and vanities, 
ee and many other hurtful and antisocial habits of feeling, 


may be effectually excluded. 

14th. Besides securing moral habits, gained by four 
years’ practice for at least six hours every day, the 
ntellectual faculties must not be neglected in infant 
ining. Those which begin early to act must be 
he better for early judicious direction and exercise. 
t six months old, infants are commencing the use 
bf the faculty of observing external. objects, and are 
‘ing, hearing, and touching, with marked acuteness 
hd activity. A judicious. nurse, instructed in the 
faculties and their relative objects, might direct 
_ d exercise these powers to their great improvement, 
re objec 


acquiescence of the whole establishment, as to be early. 


use, when, at two old, he joins his contempo- 
raries, The stimulus of numbers will work wonders 
on the child, and bring out his observing and remem- 
bering intellect in a manner that will surprise his 


observation will be his numerous little friends ; then 
all the varied objects of that new world, the infant 
seminary ; its pictures, numerous and gaily coloured 
beyond his dreams; the curiosities of the little museum ; 
the flowers, the fruit-trees, the dressed border of the 
play-ground, the swings for exercise, the wooden bricks 
for building, the astonishing movements, and feats, and 
learning, and cleverness of the trained pupils, will 
all fill the youngest new comer with wonder, delight, 
and ardour, and heartily engage him in the business of 
the place in a day or two, A skilful teacher will keep 
up the activity of the faculty of wonder, thus excited, 
as long as he can without the risk of exhausting it. 
E object presented is now a wonder, to be eagerly 
ount at, and curiously handled ; and here will com- 
mence, with zeal on the infant learner’s side, that 
but recent improvement in education, REAL, as 
distinguished from merely VERBAL, intellectual train- 
ing; but yet real including verbal as an accessory, 
instead of verbal excluding real. The discovery, for 
it is a discovery, that it is better at once to introduce 
the pupil to the real visible tangible world, than merely 
to talk to him about it in its absence, is of immense 
value, and of admirable application to infant intellec- 
tual training. The child of two years is acutely appe- 
tised for things, but yet feebly for words: when, by 
a grand error, words are forced upon him, things will 
infallibly take off his attention, and often has he been 
punished for evincing this law of his nature, in inat- 
tention to his “ book.” If the instructor understands 
and obeys nature, he will readily and judiciously sup- 
a Ape or objects to those faculties in his pupil, 
which were created to be intensely gratified with the 
cognisance of them. We mean by a judicious supply 
of objects, such as will combine the pupil’s delight 
with hisimprovement. The objects should be arranged 
in lessons, and successively presented to the pupil’s 
senses and faculty for observing existences.—[For an 
account of the system to be practised, see Chambers’s 
Educational Course, “ Infant Education.” ]— The 
reader, it is presumed, is now prepared to understand 
what is meant by educating man according to his facul- 
ties. Under the department of moral training, he has 
seen education applied to the regulation of the inferior 
faculties, which give rise to drunkenness, gluttony, 
greediness, anger, violence, cruelty, insolence, rapacity, 
denean, cunning, and falsehood ; he has also seen 
it applied to the cultivation and increase of the supe- 
rior moral faculties, which lead to taste, refinement, 
justice, benevolence, and piety ; while, under the branch 
of intellectual training, he has seen the method of 
directly improving the faculties by which we gain the 
simplest knowledge of material objects, and their qua- 
lities and relations, and of the faculty whereby we 
put ideas into words, give objects names, and read, 
spell, write, and print the same in letters, in other 
words, incidentally learn to read and write. All the 
intellectual course described, is really accessory to 
moral training, I say accessory ; for MORAL TRAIN- 
ING is the paramount object of the Infant System. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE STATISTICAL 
ACCOUNT. 
Tue New Statistical Account of Scotland (containing 
an account of each parish, usually drawn up by its 
established clergyman) has now advanced to its twelfth 
number—the of the work—and has hitherto in no 
respect declined from the character which it bore at 
the outset. Both within and without Scotland, this 
work presents very powerful claims to attention, being, 
as far as we are aware, the minutest description of a 
country ever published. Yet, while Scotland takes 
pride for so laborious and useful an undertaking, it 
must not suppose that it is faultless or unimprovable. 
Out of the very good will we bear to this laudable un- 
dertaking, we are disposed to suggest that some things 
are too much dwelt on, while others of greater impor- 
tance are overlooked, or given carelessly. Of the for- 
mer class are all those matters in which clergymen are 
accustomed to take interest; of the latter are those 
which arrest the attention of the political philosopher. 
We have the conditions of manses stated with ludi- 
crous minuteness, and the rise of manufactures, in 
localities hitherto unacquainted with them, scarcely 
remarked, A spirit of antipathy to manufactures, or 
at least an indifference to them, may almost be said to 
characterise the book. There are also a few escapes 
of feeling on controverted subjects, which, being cal- 
culated to give offence to individuals of an opposite way 
of thinking, would be as well suppressed. From the 
twelfth number just published, and relating chiefly to 
the Highland counties ef Ross and Cromarty, we pre- 
sent a few miscellaneous extracts. 
THE STRONG MINISTER, 

The Rev. James Robertson, from the district of 
Athole, who was settled minister of Lochbroom, shortly 
before the rebellion of 1745, was a man of uncommon 
strength of body, and firmness of mind; eminently 
suited to the times in which he lived, and to the state 
and character of the people among whom he was 
placed. He was a powerful and evangelical preacher, 


and laboured, with much earnestness and zeal, among 
his numerous and semi-barbarous parishioners, whose 


so as to render them better instruments for the infant’s | 


family at home. The first objects of his attentive‘ 


delinquencies he had often occasion to visit with 
the weight of his tremendous arm, as well as with the 
spiritual weapons of his Christian warfare. Soon after 
his settlement, Mr Robertson, while on a visit to his 
predecessor at Fearn, was present in the church of 
that parish, a Gothic building, covered with large gray 
flags in place of slates, when, during divine service, 
the roof came suddenly down upon the congregation, 
throwing out the walls with irresistible force. Mr 
Robertson remaining unhurt, made directly for the 
principal door, and seeing the lintel! ready to give 
way, he placed his shoulder under the end of it, and 
stood in that position till as many of the people as 
could move escaped. He then extricated his friend, 
almost suffocated under the canopy of the pulpit, and 
a mass of stones andrubbish. For this extraordinary 
feat of strength, he was always afterwards calied “‘ Am 
Ministeir laidir,” the strong minister. 

When the rebellion of 1745 broke out, he had the 
misfortune to find that his patron and other heritors 
were decidedly favourable tothe exiled family, by which 
means the far greater number of his parishioners, in 
spite of all his remonstrances, became involved in the 
guilt of their superiors and landlords, His own 
loyalty, however, remained unshaken, and by his per- 
suasion and influence, many were deterred from throw- 
ing off their allegiance. 

Soon after the battle of Culloden, he waited on the 
Duke of Cumberland at Inverness, His royal high 
ness received him graciously, thanked him for his 
zeal and services, and ord twelve stand of arms to 
be given to him, to be put into the hands of such per- 
sons as he might think worthy of being entrusted with 
them. He » carried on a regular and confidentiai 
correspondence with him, during the whole of his 
royal highness’s stay in the north, 

ut whatever confidence was placed in this excel- 
lent man, and whatever favours he was entitled to 
ask for his important. services to his king and coun- 
try, he oe all, not for the aggrandisement of 
his own family, but for the benefit of his deluded, 
though often obstreperous and ungrateful parishioners, 
When the trial of those unhappy men who were taken 
prisoners in 1746, came on, Mr Robertson set out on 
a journey of seven hundred miles to London (an ar- 
duous undertaking at that time), at his own private 
expense, that he might use all his influence in their 
behalf. He arrived, while Hector Mackenzie, a re- 
tainer of the Earl of Cromarty, and a respectable man, 
was on his trial; and, to his unspeakable mortification, 
in spite of all his interest and exertions, Mackenzie 
was condemned, But the “ strong minister’ was not 
thus to be put off. He went directly to the Duke of 
Newcastle, and earnestly entreated his intercession 
with the sovereign, for mercy to the condemned cri- 
minal, The duke received him favourably, and satis- 
fied him with a fair promise, that the man’s life would 
be spared. He was, however, soon alarmed, by a 
hint from some of his friends, that such promises by 
the duke were not always to be relied on ; and worked 
his honest way again into the presence of his grace, 
where he earnestly renewed his intercession. The 
duke, to get rid of his importunity, renewed his pro- 
mise, with the offer of his hand. The minister grasped 
his hand in his own awful fist, and gave it such a 
squeeze, that his grace in agony exclaimed, “ Yes, 
yes yes! Mr Robertson, you have him, you shall 
ave him.”. This promise was not to be forgotten, and 
the man was saved, 

During many of the subsequent trials, Mr Rebert- 
son was employed as interpreter, in the taking of the 
evidence of witnesses ; in which capacity, from his in- 
timate knowledge of the Highland character, and of the 
arts which had been practised upon his people, he was 
able so to direct the course of the examination, that he 
both served the cause of truth, and the best interests 
of the country, and rescued many a victim of folly and. 
delusion from a violent and ignominious death, 

While thus detained in London, Mr Robertsen one 
day, in crossing the Thames in a boat, was assailed 
by a loud voice from a hulk then lying in the river, 
with these words—“ Oh ! Mr James, are you going to 
leave me here?” Mr Robertson, instantly recognising 
the speaker, answered, “Ah! Donald, do you remem- 
ber the 4 of the dirk ?” The despairing culprit re- 
plied, “Oh! Mr James, bad place of remembrance is 
THIs.” The conversation ceased, The speaker was 
a Donald Mackenzie, a bold and powerful man, well 
known to Mr Robertson as lately one of his parishioners, 
The ruffian had, a few ‘ore, come to the mi- 
nister for baptism to a child, which, as he was grossly 
ignorant, was inflexibly refused. The fellow, after 
repeated refusals, till he should exhibit some suitable 
qualification, resolved to extort by force what he could 
not obtain by solicitation, prevailed on a neighbour of 
his, another rude and athletic Highlander, to accom- 
owl and assist him in this unprincipled attempt. 

y found the minister at some distance from the 
manse, when Donald renewed his suit for baptism to 
his child. But after ashort examination, he was found 
as unqualified as ever, and positively refused. Upon 
which, the two fellows laid. violent | one on the mi- 
nister, swearing that they would never let him go till 
he would comply with the request, A desperate struggle 
ensued, and Donald, perceiving that the minister was 
stronger than himself and his neighbour, drew his dirk, 
and inflicted a deep wound on Mr Robertson’s right 
arm, notwithstanding which, he beat the two, and sent 
Donald home again to study his Catechism. 


The day of retribution for the violence of the dirk 
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was come, and Mr Robertson, in the true spirit of his 
holy calling, lost no time in employing all his influence 
in favour of the desponding criminal. His exertions 
were attended with success. Poor Donald received a 
free pardon, returned home to his native country, and 
lived for many years, the most attached and grateful 

ishioner of his reverend benefactor. It may be 
added, that Mr Robertson returned to his parish, and 
to the most grateful and admiring affections of his 
people of all ranks, among whom he lived for nearly 
thirty years after, in the zealous, diligent, and suc- 
cessful discharge of his ministerial duties, 

RURAL ECONOMY IN STORNOWAY. 

The houses in the country, excepting the tacks- 
men’s, are sordid huts—in general, indescribably filthy. 
There is only an annualsweeping of their houses. The 
people and cattle are under the same roof and on the 
same area, Very few of the country dwellings have 
a single pane of glass. There is one hole in the roof 
to allow the excess of smoke to escape, and another on 
the top of the wall—the latter at night or during a 
storm through the day being stopped with a wisp. 
Where a sufficient supply of stones can be found, the 
walls of the houses are from four to six feet thick, and 
consist of an outer and inner face, the intervening 

being crammed with earth or pounded moss, 

‘ood is so scarce and so dear, that it cannot be had 
in sufficient quantity to make a good roof. A rafter 
twelve feet long and three inches in diameter, will 
cost 3d., and other timber in proportion. The roofs 
have no eaves. The thatch, in general, is made of 
stubble or potato stalks, which are spread on the scanty 
wooden roof, and bound by heather or straw ropes, 
which again are, at each side of the roof, fastened by 
stones called anchors, resting on the top of the broad 
wall, On this wall it is no unusual sight to see sheep 
and calves feeding, and making a short passage into 
the byre through the roof. ‘The doors of the houses 
are so low, that whoever would gain admittance must 
humble himself, and continue in that posture till he 
reach the fire, which is always in the middle of the 

floor; and often he must grope his way or be led by 
the hand. From the slightness of the wooden rafters, 
much straw or stubble cannot be laid for thatch; but 
just sufficient to exclude the daylight. The thatch is 
not expected at first to keep out much rain, until it is 

roperly saturated with soot; but, tocompensate for this 

} 209 the inmates are practical chemists ; they keep 
plenty of peats on the fire; the interior is soon filled with 
smoke ; the smoke and increasing heat repel the rain, 
for a great proportion of what fell on the roof is re- 
turned to the atmosphere by evaporation. These 
houses, after a smart shower, appear like so many salt 
pans or breweries in operation. 

The thatch of the houses, saturated by the smoke 
with sooty particles, is considered valuable; for, every 
summer, the roof is stripped, and the inner layer of 
straw which contains the soot is carried carefully to 
the potato or barley field, and strewed on the crop. 

gives a wonderful stimulus to vegetation ; and 
in a few days, a very sensible difference is visible in 

the colour and strength of the plants, especially if a 

warm slight shower should fall soon after strewing the 

sooty straw. Though this practice is generally pur- 
onl from the scarcity of manure, the svot, as an ex- 
cessive stimulant, is doubtless injurious to the soil. 

The most common mode of turning the ground is 
by teeming, forming a kind of lazy-beds. At this 
work two persons are employed, one on each side the 
ridge, which is seldom in a straight line, collecting the 
earth; and the earth borrowed in this way makes a 

« bed for the seed. Hence the scarcity of manure 
A not so much felt; and this kind of tillage is found 
to be more productive than any other. ‘The ground 
being prepared, as soon as the season permits, the 
seed is sprinkled from the hand in smal! quantities ; 
the plots of ground being so small, narrow, and crooked, 
the seed be cast as in large long fields, much of 
it would be lost. After sowing the seed, a harrow 
with a heather brush at the tail of it is used, which 
men and women drag after them, by means of a rope 
across their breast and shoulders. The women are 
miserable slaves; they do the work of brutes, carry 
the manure in creels on their backs from the byre to 
the field, and use their fingers as a five-pronged grape 
to fillthem. [This is a sad picture. ] 

In harvest, When the crop is ripe, no sickle is used 
for the barley among the small tenants. The stalk is 
plucked, the ground is left bare, and consequently the 
soil is injured. When the sheaves are thoroughly 
dry, the whole is conveyed to the barn-yard. The 
sickle is then used to purpose. The sheaf is seized b 
the left hand, the right foot is placed on the bi 
roots of the culm, and the sickle in the right hand is 
applied to within six inches of the grain or barley ear. 
After this guillotine operation, ali the heads are formed 
into a little stack, covered with the roots of the sheaf 
which had been so cut; one layer of straw is piled 
above another like slates on the roof of a house, from 
the bottom to the top of the stack, which is in shape 
like acone, The whole convex surface of the stack is 
tightly laced round, by heather ropes, and made as 
tight asa bottle, The residue of the roots is for thatch, 


THE PEOPLE OF GLENSHEIL. 

It cannot be said with truth, that the class of people, 
of which the great majority of the population consists, 
enjoy the comforts of life in even a moderate degree. 
Poorly fed, scantily clothed, and miserably lodged, theirs 
is a life of penury and toil. Exposed to the temp- 


tations of idleness without its ease, and to the slavery 
of labour without its rewards, they drag out a wretched 
existence, suffering under the continual fear of im- 
pending want, and uncheered by any prospect of 
amendment in their condition, It cannot be expected 
that a people thus situated should feel satisfied with 
their condition ; but they have learned to submit to 
their hard fate, and bear their numerous privations 
with a degree of patience extremely commendable. 

In place of any general statement respecting the 
character of the people, the following incident may be 
taken as highly characteristic of the peculiar features 
by which it is. distinguished :—When the estates of 
William Earl of Seaforth were forfeited, on account 
of the share his family took in the rebellion of 1715 
and 1719, and the nobie proprietor was under the ne- 
cessity of quitting the kingdom, the commissioners on 
the forfeited estates appointed a Mr Ross of Fearne, 
as factor under them, to collect the rents. This gen- 
tleman, regardless of intimaticns which he received of 
the determination of the people of the country to re- 
sist any attempt to collect their rents, except for the 
behoof of the person whom they stil! considered their 
lawful proprietor, proceeded to the west, accompanied 
by his son and some other attendants. On the day 
that these unwelcome visitants were expected, six men, 
armed with muskets, stationed themselves near the pass 
by which they were advancing on the road leading from 
Strathglass. Aware that his life was in danger, Ross 
had, before his party came to the pass, exchanged 
horses with his son, directing the latter to ride some 
distance in advance. This arrangement proved fatal 
to the young man, for no sooner had he come with- 
in range of the Highlanders’ guns, than, mistaking 
him for his father, three of them fired, and he fell dead ; 
upon witnessing which, the factor and his attendants 
turned their horses and fled. Many subsequent at- 
tempts were made to levy the rents ; but, though sup- 
ported by the presence of a military force, they proved 
equally unsuccessful. While the people were thus re- 
sisting the royal authority, they acted a part which 
showed that their violent conduct was dictated, not 
by selfish motives, but by fidelity to their absent chief. 
They voluntarily paid their rents to his factor, Mr 
Murchison of Auchtertyre, ancestor of the present dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Geological Society, and 
that gentleman regularly carried or sent them to France, 
where the expatriated earl then resided, for many 
years, until the forfeited estates were restored. 

The qualities of stern determination and disinte- 
rested attachment exemplified in this transaction, may 
be said to be still characteristic of the people of this 
parish, Recent occurrences, which it would be tedi- 
ous to detail, have shown, that, with all the patient en- 
durance of hardship, there is a point beyond which 
oppression becomes dangerous, especially when exer- 
cised in a shape calculated to irritate the suppressed 
but not yet extinct feelings of the Highlander. In il- 
lustration of the moral character of the people, it may 
be mentioned, that a slight wooden latch, to exclude 
the cattle, is all the fastening that is deemed 
for the door of a house in the absence of the family ; that 
instances of theft are very rare; that no illegitimate 
child has been born in parish for the last three 

ears ; that no murder or robbery has been committed 
in the parish within the memory of man ; and that, for 
the last eighty years, no native of the parish, or indi- 
vidual of the name of Macrae, has been convicted of a 
felony. This freedom from crime may be ascribed in 
part to the infl of a species of local patriotism, 
through which each individual member of the commu- 


act, by the consideration of the disgrace which might 
accrue from his misconduct, to his country ; but chiefly 
to the constraining force of a deep, though unostenta- 
tious, feeling of piety and religious principle, with 
which the minds of the people are imbued. 


POETRY OF MANY LANDS, 
SWEDEN. 

It is curious to observe how deeply and permanently 
the literature of a nation is affected by the existence, 
in its language, of a great work of genius. This is 
peculiarly the case as regards poetry. A Camoens or 
a Dante, whose compositions are written in inefface- 
able characters upon the hearts of their countrymen, 
naturally have become the models for all the successive 
poetical attempts in the tongues of which they are 
the never-dying ornaments, In ‘those lands, again, 
where no bright followers of the muses have in past 
fimes sprung up, the absence of national models has 
thrown the poets upon Nature, as their grand re- 
source, To depict her varied operations, her num- 
berless wonders, is the direct object of their labours, in 
which they are unfettered by time-honoured rules and 
examples, Thus, startling as it may seem, we are much 
inclined to believe that the modern poetry of Holland, 
Sweden, and Denmark, owes that superiority over the 
recent poetry cf Italy and Portugal, which it is gene- 
rally admitted to possess, to the absence in the former 
languages of any great poetical work of times past. 
The Swedish and Dutch poets have no Dante or Ca- 
moens to imitate ; therefore they copy nature. 


Of the fresh and pleas‘ng character of Swedish poetry 


nity is deterred from the commission of any improper |. 


in general, many examples have been furnished, in a 
English dress, in the Foreign and Foreign Quarte 
Reviews—the last a living work, and deserving of aij 
possible public encouragement, on account of its uii 
lity in making known to us the intellectual - produc 
of our continental neighbours, and thus promoting 
cosmopolitan spirit in our own literature. Some of th 
translations of Swedish poetry, presented in these p 
riodical works, are very beautiful as English poem 
however faithfully they may convey the spirit 
character of the original. The following sonnets, fro 
the Foreign Review, are by Karl Nicander, a your 
Swedish poet, whose powers are only in their cou 
to maturity. A young lady sits in the solitude of he 
chamber, and thinks of her lover, eaptive in a gc 
cause 


She sate beside her lamp at midnight’s hour, 
When Nature in Endymion slumber lay, 
And Zephyr for her fair cheek bore away 
A fragrant kiss from many a sister-flower. 
And ivy tendrils, creeping up the tower, 
Stole through the lattice, playfully to seek 
Her silken locks, or woo her lovely cheek, 
While sang the siskin in the myrtle bower. 
Now on her veil a tear’s pure crystal flows, 
Image of thought that trembles in her heart! 
As Enzio’s name she lays with rose-leaves bright. 
Like butterflies from bosom of the rose, 
From Lydia's lips the gentle strains depart, 
Entrusted to the silent | reast of night. 
0, Honour’s heav’nly martyr, Enzio brave! 
To thee I send a silent winged sigh, 
And free unto the prisoner’s feet I fly, 
And from his heart a boon would fondly crave. 
My tender foot can thorny dangers brave, 
The sword, the Stygian shores I dare defy ; 
By love more dear than sun-light from on high, 
1 will th’ oppress’d from rude ion save ! 
That thou mayst not my feeble hand despise, 
When strengthened by love's fearless energies, 
That thou mayst mildly judge me, is my pray’r. 
To see thee free, and vanish from me far, 
To see thy name in Honour’s heav’n a star, 
And die of pain and joy—my meed is there ! 


The next poet of Sweden whom we shall quote, j 
one who, during his short career, excited the highes| 
hopes of his country. Stagnelius was a dramatist 
well as a lyrical poet, and of his powers in both cay 
cities, has left behind him some beautiful memoriak 
All his works were written in eleven years, betwe 
1812 and 1823. We are certain our readers will ad 
mire the “ Lament of the Birds of Passage,” also fi 
the Foreign Review. 


Behold! the birds fly 
From Gauthiod’s 

And seck with a sigh 
Some far foreign land. 

The sounds of their woe 


‘Tis thus unto heaven that their wailings ascend. 
The Scandian shore 
We leave in despair, 
Our days glided o’er 
So blissfully there! 
We there built our nest 
Among bright blooming trees ; 
rock’d us to rest 
The balm-bearing breeze :— 
But now to far lands we must traverse the seas, 
With rose-crown all bright 
On tresses of gold, 
The Midsummer night 
It was sweet to behold ! 
The calm was 60 deep, 
So lovely the ray, 
We could not then sleep, 
But were tranced on the spray, 
Till waken’d by beams from the bright car of Day. 
The trees gently bent 


Was the tremulous rose! 
The oaks now are bare, 
The rose is no more ; 
The zephyr’s light air 
Is exchang’d for the roar 
Of storms, and the May-fields have mantles ef hear. 
Then why do we stay » 
Inthe north where the sun 
More dimly each day 
His brief course will run? 
And why need we sigh ? 
We leave but a grave— 
To cleave thro’ the sky 
On the wings which God gave ; 
Then, Ocean, be welcome the roar of thy wave!" ! 
When earth’s joys are o'er, 
And the days darkly 
When autumn winds roar, 
Weep not, O my soul! 
‘or the birds brightly bloom 
A land smiles for thee,” P 
the dark tomb, 
‘Where beams never fading its beauties illume ! 


is the author of the following little piece 
“ Tints of Evening 
The sun has sunk behind the hill, 
and air, 
Eve's crimson nts are iw 
And tidings from the i 
Thus hope, when sinks life’ happiness, 
Upon our night of 


Promising brighter, endless bliss, 
After our pilgrimage of woes. 


Ingelgren, one of Sweden’s most popular living pe 
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mb The longing heart. whose wishes spring 
ler To fond foreboding’s unknown land, 
of alll Borrows imagination’s wing, 

/ Though fettered here in Reason’s band. 
hm Presumptuous! whither wouldst thou fly? 
d Earth’s vapours mock thine eye of clay. 
n Mark crimson evening’s golden sky, 

Py And nope the morrow’s promised day. 
The Swedes have many good fable-writers. Of these 


productions, many of which are new as far as regards 
pemafme the ideas, We present one specimen from the pen of a 
noble author, Count Gyllenborg.—“ The Cuckoo*and 
fron the Bee”—which, like the preceding piece, is from 
the Foreign Quarterly. 

** My dearest cuckoo,” said a bee, 
OU ** Tis right to celebrate the spring ; 


of But evermore the self-same strain to sing 
' Year after year, day after day, 
go Is somewhat to abuse one’s liberty. 


And really | must insist 
You wake us with some newer lay, 
If you'd be held a first-rate vocalist.” 
** My little friend,” the cuckoo cried, 
“It well b you to end e 
From us to take our well-known song away, 
You, who the self-same track pursue for ever! 
Pray what new architecture have you tried, 
Through all the centuries you've spent 
In making wax and gathering honey ? 
Your hexagons, they are not for my money— 
And certainly you might invent 
7 New shapes, without the detriment 
My voice would suffer from new trills and quayers.” 
«* A most untenable excuse,” 
The bee retorts; ‘* buildings are not like songs ; 
Your law is pleasure, our’s is use ; 
And as utility ne’er wavers, 
Our uniformity’s an excellence ; 
Your’s shows deficiency of sense : 
To pleasure’s essence change belongs.” 


“THE GREAT METROPOLIS.” 

(‘* The Great Metropolis” is the title of a book in two volumes, 
just published, by the Author of ‘* Random Recollections of the 
House of Commons,” and ** Random Recollections of the House 
of Lords.” The anonymous writer is, we understand, Mr James 
Grant, formerly of Elgin, now of London, and brother to the 
gentleman whose work, entitled ‘** The Penny Wedding,” was 
noticed in a late number of the Journal. ‘‘ The Great Me- 
tropolis” isan attempt tw give an account of the existing state 
of London, in reference tc its general external and social features, 
its theatres, its clubs, its society in the upper, middle, and lower 
grades, and its periodical press, monthly, weekly, and daily. 
This, and the two former books by the sume author, may, in- 
deed, be said to embody answers to all the inquiries which would 
be put to a th zh Lond , supposing him to go down into 
some provincial circle which had read for years the metropolitan 
papers, and was full of curiosity respecting the numberless men, 
things, and circumstances, to which allusion was daily made in 
those veritable mirrors of the time. For the preparation of such 
aserics of volumes, we conceive Mr Grant to have been pecu- 
liarly fitted, by the extraordinary degree in which he seems gifted 
with those portions of mind which observe and remember objects 
and facts. No personal trait, even to the amount of seals at a 
watch—no circumstance, even to the salary per week of a news- 
paper editor—escapes this minute observer : his fidelity of obser- 
vation is only carried too far, for it sometimes conveys an 
impression of servile attention to trifles. If he possessed or exer- 
cied, in an equal degree, the faculties which pare, g li 
and refine, he would be a great, as he is already an ingenious and 
L weful writer. It must be allowed, however, that the observing 

powers are those chiefly requisite for the task executed in these 
works, which could not have otherwise been nearly su serviceable 
for the information of at least provincial readers. It may also 
be stated, as one of Mr Grant’s literary virtues, that he is emi- 
aently good-natured ; not a single harsh remark occurring, as far 
ws we recollect, in any of his productions. 

A short extract from ‘‘ The Great Metropolis” follows.] 
}oxpon may be said to be a little world in itself. 
Chere are men of all countries and climes in it. You 
neet with every variety of human opinion and human 
*haracter within its vast circumference. There is no 
ther metropolis in the world which can, in this re- 
«pect, be compared with it. _ It is computed that there 
are, onan average, 120,000 strangers at all times, 
staying only for a few days, in London. The number 
of Seotchmen supposed to be in London, is 130,000, 
heing within a few thousands of the population of 
Edinburgh. The number of Irishmen is computed at 
200,000, being wee equal to the — of Dub- 
lin, The number of Frenchmen in the metropolis is 
calenlated to be about 30,000. 

I have often been struck with the circumstance of 
meeting with so few persons, comparatively, who were 
born in the metropolis. Take any fifty grown-up in- 
dividuals with whom you happen to be in company, 

nd the probability is, you will not find more than one 
or two who first drew their breath in London, .So 
rery few is the number of those born in the metropo- 
is, compared with those who have come from some 
her part of the world to settle in it, that, if two 
persons chance to be speaking about a third, the one 
sure, as a matter of course, to ask the other what 
art of the country he comes from, 1 on oye he sup- 
oses his friend can furnish him with the desired in- 

rmation, [This, we take leave to say, seems an 


Perhaps there is no place in the world which so fre- 
uently changes its inhabitants as London, ‘They are 
tonstantly shifting. It is computed, that, on an ave- 
ge, twenty thousand people enter it daily, while 
hearly an equal number depart from it. It is like a 
Breat vortex, drawing persons from all parts of the 
vorld into it, and, after whirling them about a short 
ime, again throwing them out, One large class of per- 
ons come to it on business, and when that is done, re-- 
urn to the country. Others come in quest of employ- 

ent, and, not being successful in the search, quit it 
or some other part of the kingdom or of the world, 
third class visit the metropolis for purposes of plea- 


is 
and probably remain in it as long as their mo- 


ney lasts, which few men of pleasure find to be any 
very lengthened period, and then return home, to la- 
ment their folly, with the addition, it may be, of a 
shattered frame to an empty pocket ; while there is a 
very large class of persons who come to it from every 
part of the country on their way to the various quar- 
ters of the globe, because it has facilities peculiar to 
itself, for starting to every spot of the habitable world. 
Supposing a person were to walk up and down Cheap- 
side for a whole day, and it were possible for him to 
have a perfect recollection of the distinctive features 
of every human face he saw, he would be surprised, on 
repeating the task a month afterwards, at the vast dis- 
proportion of the persons he had seen before and those 
who now passed him for the first time. 

Two acquaintances may be in London for twenty or 
thirty years without ever meeting together by accident 
in the streets, I myself know persons, who in their 
schoolboy days in the country were bosom companions, 
who have been twenty years in town without once 
crossing each other’s paths, In 1831, the population 
of the metropolis amounted to 1,646,288, and at pre- 
sent it is not less than two millions of souls. As tothe 
wealth of London, there exist no data for coming to”a 
positive conclusion ; but a conjecture may be made on 
the subject when I mention that the yearly rental ex- 
ceeds L.7,000,000. ‘The houses in London are almost 
all built of bricks of a dark-brown colour, The only 
exceptions are the churches, and some others of the 
principal public edifices, which are built of Portland 
and other stone. Generally speaking, the houses are 
plainly built, and no attempt is made at ornamenting 
the exterior. The height does not usually exceed three 
or four stories, and the rooms are mostly small, The 
walls are remarkable for their thinness. One can- 
not help wondering that with such slender walls the 
houses should last, as they often do, for upwards of 
two hundred years. 


In proceeding aleng the great thoroughfares of the 
metropolis, the stranger is astonished at the vastcrowds 
of people he meets. Whichever side of the street he 
is on, or in whatever direction he looks, he sees no- 
thing on the pavement but a dense mass of human 
beings, not stationary or inactive, but all proceeding 
on their respective errands with as much expedition as 
the crowded state of the thoroughfare will allow. 
There is no place in which the injunction, “ Mind 
your own business,” is so scrupulously attended to 
as in London. There is none of that prying into a 
neighbour's affairs, which is one of the great evils of 
all small towns. In fact, there is no such thing as 
neighbours in London—in the usual meaning of the 
word. You may live for half a century in one house, 
without knowing the name of the person who lives 
next door: it is quite possible, indeed, you may not 
even know him by sight. So intent is every one on 
his own business, and sv little interested in that of 
others, that you may, if you please, walk on all-fours 
in the public streets, without any one staying to be- 
stow a look on you. 

People in the country have, almost without excep- 
tion, an impression that one cannot walk the streets 
of London without personal danger. There could not 
be a more erroneous notion. Perhaps there is no town 
in the world where the safety of the subject is greater 
than in the metropolis of England. You may walk 
at any hour, in any part of London, without the least 
danger of any outrage being offered to you. Another 
erroneous impression which is felt in the country re- 
garding London, is, that it is an unhealthy place. 
The fact is quite the reverse. It is one of the healthi- 
est towns in Great Britain, and is by far the healthiest 
metropolis in the world. It is certainly true that 
there are particular districts in it, which, from their 
low, confined situation, are very unhealthy ; but these 
are the exceptions to the rule. Taken as a whole, 
London, as the bills of mortality and the number of 
invalids show, is a place of great salubrity. Various 
causes are assigned for this. Among these are its 

ravelly and clayey site, the circumstance of the river 

hames running through it, and the width and clean- 
ness of most of its streets. The annual number of 
deaths in London is, in round numbers, 30,000, 

It is curious to contrast the appearance of the streets 
of the metropolis at an early hour in the morning 
with their appearance in the middle of the day. At 
three or four o’clock in the morning, there is not a 
sound to be heard. All is hushed, as if the silence of 
death reigned throughout. Nor is there any thing to 
attract the eye, except a few cabs and hackney coaches, 
stationed here and there in the streets, with the horses 
and drivers equally dispirited from sheer exhaustion. 
In seven or eight hours afterwards, the pavements of 
the great thoroughfares are densely crowded with hu- 
man beings, all busy and bustling, while the streets 
present to the eye so vast a number of carriages, 
coaches, cabriolets, carts, waggons, &c., that you are 
astonished how the drivers manage to move them a 
step. Tothe stranger's ears, the loud and everlasting 
rattling of the conntless vehicles which ply in the 
streets of London, is an intolerable annoyance. Con- 
versation with a friend, with whom one chances to 
meet at mid-day in the leading streets of London, is 
out of the question. The one cannot hear a word the 
other says. Both voices, no matter how stentorian, 
are completely drowned by the loud and unintermitting 
clatter caused by the wheels of the various vehicles 
which crowd the great thoroughfares, 

There is a great difference in the external appear- 


ance of different parts of London, as well as in that of 


the persons you meet with in the streets, At the West 
End, you see fine houses wherever you turn your 
eyes; at St Giles’s, George’s-in-the-fields, &c., and in 
the various parts at the East End, you see all the out- 
ward appearances of poverty. Go to Hyde Park, 
Regent’s Park, and the other fashionable parts of 
town, and you perceive an aristocratic air in the very 
persons you encounter in the streets. You not only 
see splendid equipages in every direction, but the pe- 
destrians also partake of the “ gentility” of the district 
of the town. Even the servants in livery who there 
cross your path, walk so stiffly and primly, and have 
such an appearance of self-consequence, that one is in 
danger of taking off his hat to them before he has 
time to think what he is about, Nay, the very horses 
seem to partake of the aristocratic bearing of those to 
whom they belong. Go, again, into the districts of 
the town which are chiefly the abode of the working 
classes, and you see at once a difference not only in 
the external appearance of the houses, but in that of 
the persons you casually meet in the streets. It is 
curious to contemplate the effect which wealth thus 
has even on one’s walking in the streets, and on the 
personal deportment of mankind. 

London is not only the metropolis of Great Britain, 
but may, in one sense, be said to be the metropolis of 
the world, It is the great centre of civilisation. Here 
are congregated together, from all parts of the earth, 
the most distinguished men in every branch of litera- 
ture, science, and art. Its moral and political influ- 
ence is felt and admitted to the extremities of the 
civilised world. It yearly thrusts forth its thousands 
of missionaries to every section of the globe, to ad- 
vance the great cause of religious, intellectual, and 
social regeneration. Some go out professedly on this 
errand of mercy ; others visit the remoter parts of the 
earth, for purposes of trade and commerce, but contri- 
bute essentially to promote the cause of moral and 
social amelioration by their exemplary conduct, 


The people of London are a theatre-going people. 
The number of persons who on an average attend the 
theatres every night all the year round—Sundays and 
those other evenings when they are shut, of cou 
excepted—will, when I mention it, appear incredible 
toa stranger. It is, in round numbers, about 20,000. 
When a new piece is produced at any of the larger 
establishments, its merits are the subject of discussion 
in all parties, both among the higher and the lower 
classes. In fact, theatricals generally are a standing 
topic of conversation in all circles.—The number of 
theatres of one kind or other is twenty-two. At the 
head of the list stands the King’s Theatre, or Italian 
Opera—the great place, among the metropolitsa 
theatres, of fashionable resort. The representations 
are confined to Italian operas and ballets (or dances). 
The grand attraction is the orchestra or band, whose 
performances afford a rich treat to the lovers of music, 


CONSTANCE ALLERTON, 
A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 

Mr ALLERTON, a merchant of Philadelphia, had for 
some years been doing business to considerable advan- 
tage, when a sudden check was put to his prosperity 
by the unexpected failurewf a house, for which he had 
indorsed to a very large amount. ‘There was no alter- 
native but to surrender every thing to his creditors ; 
and this he did literally and conscientiously. He 
brought down his mind to his circumstances ; and as, 
at that juncture, the precarious state of the times did 
not authorise any hope of success if he recommenced 
business (as he might have done) upon borrowed ca- 
pital, he gladly availed himself of a vacant clerkship 
in one of the principal banks of the city, 

His income, however, would have been scarcely ade- 
quate to the support of his family, had he not added 
something to his little salary, by employing his leisure 
hours in keeping the books of a merchant. He re- 
moved with his wife and children to a small house in 
a remote part of the city; and they would, with all 
his exertions, have been obliged to live in the constant 
exercise of the most painful economy, had it not been 
for the aid they derived from his sister, Constance Al- 
lerton. Since the death of her parents, this you 
lady had resided at New Bedford, with her mater 
aunt, Mrs Ilford, a Quakeress, who left her a legacy 
of ten thousand dollars, 

After the demise of her aunt, Miss Allerton took 
lodgings at a private house in New Bedford; but on 
hearing of her brother's misfortu she wrote to 
know if it would be agreeable to him and to his famil 
for her to remove to Philadelphia, and to live rem 4 
them—supposing that the sum she would pay for her 
accommodation might, in their present difficulties, 
prove a welcome addition to their income. This pro- 
posal was joyfully acceded to, as Constance was much 
beloved by every member of her brother's family, and 
had kept up a continual interest with them by frequent 
letters, and by an annual visit of a few weeks to 
Philadelphia. 

At this period, Constance Allerton had just com- 
pleted her twenty-third year. She had a beautiful 
face, a fine and graceful figure, and a highly cultivated 
mind, With warm feelings and deep sensibility, she 

much energy of character—a qualification 
which, when called forth by circumstances, is often 
found to be as useful in a woman as in aman, Affec- 
tionate, generous, and totally devoid of all selfish con- 


siderations, Constance had nothing so much at heart 
as the comfort and happiness of her brother's family ; 
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and to become an inmate ~ <<.cir house was as grati- | and send to the mantuamaker’s and milliner’s. You | of her daughters, very nearly promised to give up ale 
it 


fying to her as it was .o them. Sice furnished herown | had better get it off your mind at once. Suppose intention of making a general change in their dreg i "™"Y ' 
apartment, and shared it with iittle Louisa, the ong P But they found it than dhay 
ing for the Liscoms, and the Weldons, and the Nor- | free themselves from the trammels of custom. 
old, She insisted on paying the quarter bills of | tons. It is a business I am quite used to. I pique | Mrs Allerton and Constance passed a sleepless nigh y might 
Ge cater Frederick Allerton, and volunteered to | myself on being rather clever at it.” and the children awoke to weep at an early hour j ee ee 
complete the education of his sisters, who were de-| “I will then trust to your judgment,” replied Mrs | the morning. They all met in tears at the breakfae? _: . 
lighted to receive their daily lessons from an instruc- | Allerton, anxious to get rid of the subject, and of the | table. Little was eaten, and the table was scarce age 
tress sokind, sosensible, and so competent. Exclusive | light frivolous prattle of her sclf-styled dear friend. | cleared, when Mrs Bayley came in, followed by twa” oe 
of these arrangements, she bestowed on them thany | “ Be kind enough to undertake it, and procure for us | shop-boys, one carrying two rolls of bombazine, a — 
little presents, which were always well-timed and ju- Sealian crape. Constance h Frede 


whatever you ink suitable—only let it not be too | the other two boxes of Jet 
ive.” “As to that,” answered Mrs Bayley, | just left the room. After the first salutations wees? 

these gifts, she was obliged, with her limited income | “ crape is crape, and bombazine is bombazine ; and as | over, Mrs Bayley informed Mrs Allerton that she. 

of six hundred dollars, to deny herself many gratifi- | every body likes to have these articles of good quality, | had breakfasted an hour earlier than usual, that sme? ¥4S,’ 
cations, and indeed conveniences, to which had | nothing otherwise is now imported for mourning. | might allow herself more time to go out, and transagl 
hitherto been accustomed, and the want of which she | With regard to Frederick’s black suit, Mr Watson | the business of the morning. ; 

now passed over with a cheerfulness and delicacy that | will send to take his measure, and there will be no “ My dear friend,” said she, “ Mrs Farrel has sey L . 
was duly appreciated by the objects of her kindness. | further difficulty about it. Let me see—there must | you, at my request, two pieces of bombazine, that y 
How far the disinterested Constance was inclined to | be bombazine for five dresses: that is, for yourself, | may choose for — ; one is more of a jet blad ud being ¢ 


sacrifice her own feelings for the welfare of her dear | three daughters, and Miss Allerton,” than the other, but I think the blue black rather me Om 
brother’s family, will afterwards appear. “Not for me,” said Constance, taking her hand- | finest. However, they are both of superb quality, ay hen in 8 

The family had been living in the manner we de- | kerchief from her eyes ; “ I shall not get a bombazine.” | this season, jet black is rather the most fashionable 
scribe for a twelvemonth, when Mr Allerton | “ My dear creature,” cried Mrs Bayley, “not get | I have been to Miss G , the mantuamaker, who; hat a5 
was suddenly attacked by a violent and dangerousill- | a bombazine! You astonish me! What else can you | famous for mourning. bazines, when made y ptely, hov 
ness, which was soon nied by delirium ; and Rossibly have? Black gingham or black chintz is | by her, have an air and a style about them, such q pghly resp 


accompa’ 

in a few days it brought him to the brink of the grave. | only fit for wrappers, sar thek ak Syne uisetathg you will never see if done by any one else. There; 
His disease baffled the skill of an excellent physician ; | at all.” nothing more difficult than to make up mourning disch 
and the unremitting cares of his wife and sister could | “I shall wear no mourning,” replied Constance, | it ought to be—I have appointed Miss Gregg to me » ~ 
only effect a slight alleviation of his sufferings. He | with a deep sigh. “ Not wear mourning !” ejaculated | me here—I wonder she not arrived—she can tly: 
expired on the fifth day, without recovering his senses, | Mrs Bayley. ‘“ What, no mourning at all! Not wear | you how much is necessary for the four dresses. | ae wens 
and totally unconscious of the presence of the heart- | mourning for your own brother! Now you do indeed iss Allerton finally concludes to be like other peop! _———— 
struck mourners that were weeping round his bed. surprise me.” and put on black, I suppose she will attend to it hewn: nga? 

When Mr Allerton’s last breath had ote his Mrs Allerton and her daughters were also surprised, | self. And here is the double-width crape for the veil - 
wife was conveyed from the room in a fainting-fit. | and they withdrew their handkerchiefs from their eyes, | As it is of very superior quality, you had best ha ile 
Constance endeavoured to repress her own feolig®, and gazed on Constance, as if scarcely believing that | it to trim the dresses, and for the neck handkerchief os 
till she had rendered the necessary assistance to Mrs | they had understood her rightly. “I have considered | and to border the black cloth shawls that you wil 
Allerton, and till she had somewhat calmed the agony | it well,”” resumed Miss Allerton, “and I have come | have to get.” 
of the children. She then retired to her own apart- | to a conclusion to make no change in my dress. In Mrs Allerton, on hearing the prices of the crape ani 
ment, and gave vent to a burst of grief, such as can | short, to wear no mourning, even for my brother— | bombazine, declared them tooexpensive. ‘ But onl f lites 
only be felt by those in whose minds and hearts there | well as I have loved him, and deeply as I feel his loss.” | look at this quality,” persisted Mrs Bayley, “and yom. 7 d 
is a union of sense and sensibility. “ This is very strange,” said Mrs Allerton. “ Ex- | know the best things are always the cheapest in ane 2 

In the evening, Constance repaired to the apartment | cuse me, Miss Constance,” said Mrs Bayley, “but | end—and, as I told you, nobody now wears economia going Fo 
of her sister-in-law, whom about an hour before she | have you no respect for his memory ? He was cer- | mourning.” ; 
had left exhausted and passive. Mrs Allerton was | tainly an excellent man.” “ Respect for hismemory!"’| “ We had best wear none of any description,” ne > 4 
extended on the bed, pale and silent; her daughters | exclaimed Constance, bursting into tears. “Yes! I| Mrs Allerton. “Ah!” cried Mrs Bayley, “I si” 
Isabella and Helen were in tears beside her; and | indeed respect his memory! And were he still living, | that Miss Constance has been trying again to make th 
Frederick had retired to his room. there is nothing on earth I would not cheerfully do | convert of you. Yet, as you are not Quakers, I kno Ages 

On the sofa, near the head of the bed, sat Mrs - | for him, if I thought it would contribute to his hap- | not how you will be able to show your faces in ed th 
ley, who, in the days of their prosperity, had been piness or comfort. But he is now in a land where all | world, if you do not put on black. Excuse me, buy. . 
next-door neighbour of the Allerton family, and who | the forms and ceremonies of this world are of no avail, | innovations on established customs ought only to } d 
still continued to favour them with frequent visits. | and where every thing that speaks to the senses only, | attempted by people of note—by persons so far up it gles! 
She was one of those gossiping, small-minded women, | must appear like the mimic trappings of a theatre. | society that they may feel at liberty to do any out~ 
shaving good feelings in the main, but whose chief | With him all is now awful reality. To the decay- | the-way thing with impunity.” Da 
concern, in cases like the present, relates to nothing | ing inhabitant of the narrow and gloomy grave, orto | “I wish, indeed,” said Mrs Allerton, “that sor onthe 
beyond a due exhibition of the external trappings of | the disembodied spirit that has ascended to its Father | of these influential persons would be so public-spirited mble tab 
woe. in heaven, of what consequence is the colour that dis- | as to set the example of dispensing with all custom ~ an 
“ You have suffered a great loss, no ners said | tinguishes the dress of those whose mourning is deep | that bear hard on people in narrow circumstances,” losd ‘ 
this kind-hearted lady ; “ but, my dear Mrs Allerton, | in the heart? What to him is the livery that fashion The mantuamaker now made her appearance, an yy... o¢ 


icle whic 
ifling cost 
In the m 


remember the fi is to take on Thursday, | has assigned to grief, when he knows how intense is | Mrs Bayley exclaimed, “Oh! Miss Gregg, we haw — = 
and there is no time to be lost. hat have you fixed | the feeling itself, in the sorrowing bosoms of the family | been waiting for you to tell us exactly how much d—.. |, whe 
on respecting your mourning ? I will cheerfully at- | that loved him so well ?” every thing we are to get.” it 


tend to it for you, and bespeak every thing neces-| “All this is very true,” remarked Mrs Bayley ; A long and earnest discussion now took place be 
sary.” At the words “funeral” and “mourning,” | “but still, custom is every thing, or fashion, as you | tween Mrs Bayley and the mantuamaker, respectin fh. a frord 
tears gushed again from the eyes of the distressed fa- | are pleased to call it. You know you are not a Quaker; | the quality and quantity of the bombazine and crapiy. 
mily ; and neither Mrs Allerton nor Constance could | and therefore I do not see how you can possibly ven- | Their business being accomplished, the shop-boys de 
command themselves sufficiently to reply. ture to go without mourning on such an occasion as | parted, and Miss Gregg made her preparations fo 
“ Come, my dear creatures,” continued Mrs Bayley, | this. Surely you would not set the usages of the world | cutting out the dresses, taking an opportunity of a 
“you must really make an effort to compose yourselves, | at defiance ?” . suring the weeping girls that nothing was more be 
Just try.to be calm for a few minutes, till we have| “I would not,” replied Constance, “in things of | coming to the figure than black bombazine, and thai 
settled this business, Tell me what I shall order for | minor importance ; but on this subject I believe I can | every body looked their best in a new suit of mourning 


oman, Cal 
eir visito 
fas curiosi 
nd a love | 
favour 


you. However, there is but one rule on these occa- | be firm.” She then rose and left the room, unable | At this juncture, Constance returned to the room 
sions—crape and bombazine, and every thing of the any = to sustain a conversation so painful to her. | and was extremely sorry to find that the fear of simfder the 
best. Nothing, you know, is more disrepu' than . 1, I am really astonished !” exclaimed Mrs gularity, and the officions perseverance of Mrs Bayley evation 
mean mourning.” a “not wear mourning for her brother! How- | had superseded the better sense of her sister-in-law, Spring cs 

“I fear, then,” Mrs Allerton, “that our | ever, I suppose she thinks she has a right to do as she | But as the evil was now past remedy, our heroin 1 t 
mourning attire must be mean enough. The situation | pleases. t, she may depend on it, people will talk.” | according to her usual practice, refrained from anil, oe tal 
in which we are left, will not allow usto goto any| Just then a servant came to inform Mrs Bayley | further animadversions on the subject. mm end 
unnecessary expense in that, or inany thing else. We | that her husband was waiting for her in the parlour. The indefatigable Mrs Bayley had still something, ool, roel 
had but little to live upon—we could iay by nothing. | “ Well, my dear Mrs Allerton,” said she, as she rose | to do; it was to plan the bonnets and shawls, pout a f 
We have nothing beforehand: we did not—we could | to depart, “ we have not yet settled about the mourn- | went off to a fashionable milliner, and engaged Mihir new + 


not apprehend that this dreadful event was so near. | ing. Of course, you are not going to adopt Miss | mourning bonnet and four mourning caps for Ms 
And you know that his salary, that Mr Allerton’s | Constance’s strange whim of wearing none at all ?”” | Allerton, and a bonnet for each of her eae Auliised by t) 
salary, of course, expires with him.” ‘So I suppose, | “ What she has said on the subject appears to me very | she was going back and forwards nearly all day wil y 

my dear friend,” answered Mrs Bayley; “but you | just,” replied Mrs Allerton, “Aunt Constance is | specimens of black cloth for the shawls, black stod 


know you must have mourning; and as the funeral | always right,” remarked one of the girls. ings. black gloves, and so on, “4 “? 
takes place % soon, there will be little enough time to} ‘“ Asto Miss Allerton,” resumed Mrs Bayley, “she he hour arrived when the sorrowing family of } : 
order it, and have it made.” is well known to be independent in every sense of the | Allerton were to be parted for ever from all that 


“ Perhaps we may borrow dresses to wear,” said | word; and, therefore, she may do as she pleases— | mained of the husband, the father, and the broth pamund 
Mrs Allerton. “ And of whom will you borrow ?” | though she may rest assured that people will talk.” | They had taken the last look of his fixed and lif 


“1 donot know, I have not thought.” “ The | “ What people ?” asked Mrs Allerton, “ Every body | features, they had imprinted the last kiss on his other f 
Liscom family are in black,” sabella ; “no | all the world.” and pallid lips ; and from the chamber of death, tb bh her : ; 
doubt they would lend us dresses.” “Oh! none of| “May I request,” said Mrs Allerton “that you | had to adjourn to the incongruous task of attiri point o 
their things will fit you at all,” exclaimed Mrs Bayley. | «vill spare me on this subject to-night. indeed I can | themselves in their mourning habits, to appear upO@Molved to 
“None oft the Liscoms have the least resemblance to | neither think nor talk about it.” ‘“‘ Well, then,” re- | the funeral occasion. How bitterly wept as then iq he | 
any of you, either in — or figure. You would | plied Mrs Bayley, kissing her, “I will hope to find | friends assisted them in putting on their new dre Bedfo 
look ridiculous in their things.” “ Then | you better in the morning. I shall be with you im- | need not betold. The bereavement they had suffer 5, to 
there are Mrs Patterson and her said | mediately after breakfast.” She then took her leave; | was felt to beincreased in its amount by the exactiom™i—,.,, Lens 
Helen. and Constance, who had been weeping over the — of a custom sadly at variance with their nivMEnted to 
Herat anger + Noy grote , “are just | of Mr Allerton, now returned to the apartment of resources, But let us hasten over the painful scen ng for m 
to leave off b ; and nothing that have | sister-in-law. After some days, the violence of their grief se’ - 


s either new or fresh. You know how'soon black Released from the importunities of Mrs Bayley, | into ye | sadness: they ceased to speak of hi tag te 
becomes rusty. You certainly would feel very much | our heroine now mildly and sensibly reasoned with | whom they had loved and lost, and they felt as if th with hy 
mortified, if you had to make a shabby appearance, | the family on the great inconvenience, and, as she | could never talk of him again. The unfortunate fami : 
ides, nobody now wears borrowed mourning—it believed, the unnecessary expense, of furnishing them- | of Mr Allerton now began to consider what they sho havi 

can always be detected in a moment. No: with a | selves with suits of mourning in their present circum- | do for their support. Constance was willing to sh ‘s her's 
little exertion—and I repeat that I am willing to do | stances, The season was late in the autumn, and with them her little income even to the last farthing, 
all in my power—there is time enough to provide the | they had recently supplied themselves with their win- | but it was too small to enable them all to live on it wil th. outa 
whole family with genteel and proper mourning suits. | ter outfit, all of which would now be rendered useless comfort. Constance proposed a school, but the houml, 

And if it is not settled: to-night, there will be hardly | if black must be substituted. oo they now occupied was in too remote’a place to exp 

me to-morrow to talk it over, and get the things, | much effect, that Mrs Allerton, with concurrence | auy success, A lady had alread: ablishi 


i in the immediate neighbourhood, but it had 
av entire failure, Mrs Allerton thought that 
a better of the town, and in a larger house, 
xy might have a fair chance of encouragement. But 
were now destitute of the means of defraying the 
nse of a removal, and of purchasing such articles 
furniture as would be indispensably necessary in a 
ore commodious dwelling, particularly if fitted up 


school. 
Frederick Allerton, who was twelve years old, had 
st completed his last quarter at the excellent academy 
» which he had been a pupil from early childhood, 
nd it was now found necessary, after paying the bill, 
» take him away, as the present situation of the 
mily did not seem to warrant them in continuing 
im there any longer. He was, however, very forward 
all his acquirements, having an excellent capacity, 
nd being extremely diligent. Still it was hard that 
» promising a boy should be obliged to stop short, 
hen in a fair way of becoming an extraordinary 
oficient in the principal branches appertaining to 
hat is considered an excellent education. Fortu- 
lately, however, a place was obtained for him in a 
ighly respectable book-store. 
There was now a general retrenchment in the expen- 
iture of the Allerton family. One of their servants 
as discharged, as could no longer afford to keep 
o—and they were obliged to endure many privations 
hich were but ill compensated by the idea that they 
ere wearing very genteel mourning. Again, as the 
d begun with black, it was necessary to go throug 
ith it. They could not wear their bombazines con- 
gually ; and as black ginghams and chintzes are al- 
ys spoiled by washing, it was thought better that 
heir common dresses should be of Canton crape, an 
icle which, although very durable, is at first of no 
ifling cost. 
tho their only resource seemed to be 
hat of literally supporting themselves by the work of 
heir hands, Constance undertook the painful task 
going round among their acquaintances, and an- 
ouncing their readiness to undertake any sort of 
eedlework that was offered to them. Nobody had 
ny work to put out just then. At length, however, 
hey got a little employment. But, besides support- 
g themselves, they had to pay for the mourning. 
his debt pressed heavily on them all, and they 
eaded the sound of the door-bell, lest it should be 
llowed by the presentation of the bills. The bills 
me, and were found to be considerably larger than 
as anticipated. Yet they were paid in the course 
time, though with much difficulty, and at the ex- 
nse of much comfort. The unfortunate Allertons 
bse early and sat up late, kept scanty fires, and a very 
mble table, and rarely went out of the house, ex- 
pt to church, or to take a little air and exercise at 
e closé of the afternoon. 
Most of their friends dropped off, and the few that 
lemed disposed to continue their acquaintance with 
pople whdse"éxtreme indigence was no secret, were 
thoughtless as to make their visits in the morning, 
time’‘which is never convenient to families that can- 
pt. afford to be idle. Mrs Bayley, who, though 
Hvolous and inconsiderate, was really a good-natured 
oman, came frequently to see them; and another of 
eir visitors was Mrs bi ‘ory, whose chief incentive 
e Allertons were going on, 


Spring came at last, and the Allerton family, having 

led through a melancholy and comfortless win- 
r, had taken a larger house in a better part of the 
n, and made arrangements for commencing their 
hool, in which Constance was to be chief instructress. 
bout a fortnight before their intended removal to 


tir new residence, one afternoon, when none of the 
for mily were at home except Constance, she was sur- 
rs. Auliised by the visit of a friend from New Bedford, a 
7s ng gentleman who had been absent three years on 


vhaling voyage, in a ship in which he had the chief 
os his father being owner of several vessels in 
t line. 


Edmund Lessingham was an admirer of ladies = 
ally; but during his long voyage he found, by his 
nking incessantly of Constance, and not at all of 
y other female, that he was undoubtedly in love 
hb her; a fact which he had not suspected till the 
point of Massachusetts faded from his view. He 
olved to improve his intimacy with our heroine, 
uld he find her still at li , on his return to 

Bedford ; and if he perceived a probability of 
cess, to make her at once an offer of his hand. 
hen Lessingham came home, he was much disap- 
mted to hear that Constance Allerton had been 
ng for more than a twelvemonth in Philadelphia. 
ever, he lost no time in coming to see her. 


ak of LIREVhen he was shown into the parlour, she was sit- 
as if with her head bent over her work. She started 
ate famillon being accosted by his well-remembered voice. 
ey shou having heard of the death of her brother, and not 


ng her in mourning, Edmund Lessingham was at 
to account for the tears that filled her and 
the emotion that suffocated her voice w she 


mpted to reply to his warm expressions of delight 
to exi ing her He ived that she was thin- 
_ ind paler than when had last seen her, and he 
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feared that all was not right. She signed to him to 
sit down, and was endeavouring to compose herself, 
when Mrs Di was shown into the room. That 
lady stared with surprise at seeing a very handsome 
oung gentleman with Constance, who hastily wiped 
+ eyes, and introduced Mr Lessingham. 
Mrs Diggory took a seat, and producing two or three 
morning caps from her reticule, she said, in her usual 
vulgar tone, “ Miss Allerton, I have brought these 
caps for you to alter; I wish to do them imme- 
diately, that they may be washed next week. I find 
the berders rather too broad, and the head-pieces too 
large ; so I want you to rip them apart, and make the 
head-pieces pea! and the borders narrower, and 
then whip them and sew them on again. I was out the 
ether day when you sent home my husband’s shirts 
with the bill, but when you have done the caps, I will 
pay you for all tr. What will you for 
making a dozen aprons of bird’s-eye diaper for m 
little Anna? Unless you will do them very cheap, 
may as well make them myself.” 
he face of Lessingham became scarlet, and start- 
ing from his chair, he traversed the room in manifest 
perturbation ; sympathising with what he supposed to 
be the confusion and mortification of Constance, and 
regretting that the sex of Mrs Diggory prevented him 
from knocking her down. 
Constance, however, rallied, replying with apparent 
composure to Mrs Diggory on the points in question, 
and calmly settling the bargain for the bird’s-eye 
aprons—she knew that it is only in the eyes of the 
vulgar-minded and the foolish, that a woman is de- 
graded by exerting her ingenuity or her talents as a 
means of support. 
Mrs Diggory now took her leave, and Constance 
turned to the window, to conceal from Lessingham 
the tears that in spite of her self-command were now 
stealing down her cheeks, 

Lessingham hastily went up to her, and taking her 
hand, he said with much feeling, “ Dear Constance— 
Miss Allerton, I mean—what has happened during 
my absence? Why doI see youthus? But I fear 
that I distress you by ~ amy I perceive that you 
are not happy, that you have suffered much, and that 
your circumstances are changed. Can I do nothing 
to console you or improve your situation ? Let meat 
once have a right to do so; let me persuade you to 


unite your fate with mine, and put an end, I hope for 
ever, to these unmerited, intolerable humilia- 
tions.”” 


“No, Mr Lessingham,” said Constance, deeply af- 
fected, “ I will not take advantage of the generous 
impulse that has led you thus suddenly to make an 
offer, which, perhaps, in a calmer moment, and on 
cooler consideration, you may think of with regret.” 

“ Regret !” exclaimed Lessingham, pressing her 
hand between both of his, and surveying her with a 
look of the fondest admiration ; “ dearest Constance, 
how little you know your own value ; how little you 
suppose that, during our long separation—” 

Here he was interrupted in his impassioned address 
by the entrance of Mrs Allerton and her daughters, 
Constance hastily withdrew her hand, and presented 
him as Mr Lessingham, a friend of hers from New 
Bedford. 

Being much agitated, she in a few minutes retired 
to compose herself in her own apartment. The girls 
soon after withdrew, and Lessingham, frankly inform- 
ing Mrs Allerton that he was much and seriously in- 
terested in her sister-in-law, begged to know some 
particulars of her present condition. 

Mrs Allerton, who felt it ny a to regard Mr 
Lessingham as a stranger, gave him a brief outline of 
the circumstances of Constance’s residence with them, 
and spoke of her as the guardian angel of the family. 
“ She is not only,” said her sister-in-law, “ one of the 
most amiable and affectionate, but also one of the most 
sensible and judicious of women. And never have we 
in any instance acted contrary to her advice, without 
eventually finding cause to regret that we did so.” 
And Mrs Allerton could not forbear casting her eyes 
over her mourning dress. 

Lessingham, though the praises of Constance were 
music in his ears, had tact enough to take his leave, 
fearing that his visit was interfering with the family 
arrangements. Next morning, the weather was so 
mild as to enable them to sit up stairs with their 
sewing; for latterly, the state of their fuel had not 
allowed them to keep fire except in the parlour and 
kitchen, Lessingham called, and inquired for Con- 
stance. She came down, and saw him alone. He 
renewed, in explicit terms, the offer he had so abruptly 
made her on the preceding afternoon, Constance, 
whose heart had been with Lessingham during the 
whole of his long absence, had a severe struggle before 


“ But surely,” said Lessingham, “ you understand 
that I wish you to make over to your sister-in-law the 
whole of your aunt Ilford’s legacy. You shall bring 
me nothing but your invaluable self.” 

Though for the generosity and disinte- 
restedness of her lover, Constance knew that the in- 
terest of her ten thousand dollars was, of not 


without some other source ef imeome.; and she was 


convinced that they would never consent to become 
sioners on i ‘s bounty, kind and liberal 
4s he was. She therefore adhered to her determina- 
tion of remaining with ber sister and qieces till she 
had seen them fairly afloat, and till she cotild leave 
them in a prosperous condition, And Lessingham 
was obliged to yield to her-conviction that she was act- 
ing rightly, and to consent that the completion of his 

iness should accordi be deferred for two years, 
He remained in Philadelphia till he bad seen the 
Allerton family established in their new habitation, 
and he managed with much delicacy to aid them inthe 
expenses of fitting it up. ‘ 
The school was commenced with a much larger 
number of pupils than had been anticipated. It in- 
creased rapidly under the judicious superintendence 
of Constance ; and in the course of two years she had 
rendered Isabela and Helen so capable of filling her 
place, that all the parents were y satisfied to 
continue their children with them. At the end of that 
time, Lessingham (who, in the interval, had made 
frequent visits to Philadelphia) came to claim the 
promised hand of his Constance. They were married 
—she having first transferred the whole of her little 
property to her a widow, 

At the earnest desire of Lessingham, Mrs Allerton 
consented that Louisa should live in future with her 
beloved aunt Constance; and consequently the little 
girl accompanied them to New Bedford. 

Mrs Allerton and her family went on and prospered ; 
her son was every thing that a parent could wish ; 
her children all married advantageously, and she her- 
self passed the remainder of her days in that tran- 

uillity which, in the dark days of misfortunes, 
had never ventured to anticipate.* 


CASTING OF STATUES IN METAL. 
WHEN we consider in a superficial manner the com- 
paratively small number of ancient bronze statues which 
have reached to our times, or read the animated though 
somewhat ludicrous account given by Benvenuto Cel- 
lini of the obstacles he encountered in casting the 
statue of Perseus, and when we advert to the la 
sums required in the present day for works of art in 
bronze, we are at first apt to imagine that the great 
cost of such works must be the consequence of some 
mysterious difficulty in the art of casting ; but if we 
go on to examine more closely into the grounds on 
which this opinion is founded, we begin to perceive 
the anomaly of any such difficulty being supposed to 
exist in this country, where immense works have been 
executed in cast-metal ; works requiring a rigid ac- 
curacy of ultimate dimensions not at all necessary in 
statuary, in which, if the relative proportions be truly 
kept, no injurious influence on the effect is produced 
by the shrinking of the metal which takes place in 
cooling. The casting of a cylinder for a steam-engine 
of two hundred horses’ power, isa much more delicate 
operation than that of any group of statuary ; an air- 
hole or flaw, which might be imperceptible, or easily 
repaired in the statue, would be fatal to the other, 
though it might not be discovered until great expense 
had been bestowed in finishing it. 

The question then comes to be asked, what is the 
reason that we see so few great statues in metal, and 
why are modern ones so costly in their execution? We 
apprehend the true reply is, that bronze, the material 
usually employed in statuary, is dear; and that, as 
casting in bronze is not a common operation, furnaces 
have to be erected, and workmen collected, at a great 
expense for each separate occasion. If it be allowed 
that these are the principal causes of the comparative 
rarity, and of the great cost of bronze statuary, it is 
surely worth inquiring, whether, by employing cast- 
iron instead of bronze, we may not materially diminish 
the cost ; and whether, if in making this substitution, 
there be any thing likely to arise to. coun 
the advantage which we should gain from the great 
saving of expense. 

In employing iron as the material instead of bronze, 
we should make a double profit, first, from the cost of 
the one metal being about a twentieth part of that of the 
other, and, secondly, from the circumstance, that, in 
the immediate vicinity of most where such cast- 
ings would be required, founderies would be ready, with 
numerous workmen fully competent to undertake more 
difficult tasks than would have baffled Cellini with the 
aid of the driest firewood which Florence could have 
furnished him. Where fuel is scarce, and of inferior 
quality, artists will necessarily the metal of 
which they can accomplish the fusion, If the Greeks 
or Romans had possessed pit-coal and iron, they would 
probably have used them in their founderies ; having 
only wood, they used bronze. The Dutch, who have 
turf for fuel, make statues of lead, while the Belgians, 
having coal mines, are now making them of iron. 

One component part of the price of an original statue 
still remains to be adverted to—we mean the remu- 


a igns the model, — 
fine arts would wish to be liberal ; but when the 


gregate expense is unnecessarily the 
sculptor is forced to assume the (to him) foreign em- 
ployment of a , he may often be obliged . 


* Abridged from Tax Toxewn, an American Annual, to which 
it was ‘by Miss Leslie, a lady whose good sense and 


and when 
be 


as, of course, 
sufficient to support Mrs Allerton and her children 


contributed 
knowledge of the world shine forth in all her writings. 
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under her guidance, a proficiency in the routine of ; 
teachin 
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to sacrifice a portion of what he would be eriti teep?” One of the largest size was showl toler, PREDESTINATION. 
expect as the reward of his talent, or the nies te exacting a serious tribute ‘an ecoentric old gentleman in Paisley, having had a.tes-pe 
he 3 ane ‘ill no do—it’s a pity for it® & } his servant, in removing the tea cquipage, let the tray fall, 
» butewi which much of it was broken 
Weel, she assured him it was iw vain 
gaun wast a’ the gate t6 An- 


that more talef 


ara wit a developement 
hitherto been able to ae persons tat It will, 

by some that iron is too 
mean a to be used igher classes of 
statuary, but we apprehend ~~ this is a prejudice 
which will = on a little reflection, edo not 


ronometer, the he sabre blade of a hussar, or the sword- 

Bilt of courtier, in which latter form, ‘we learn. from 
Babbage, it has increased ite value nine 

undred and seventy-three times. If fitness for the 

© en be the by, and if iron 

oow ie susceptible of taking a sharper impression from a 

es mould than bronze (w ne can doubt who ex- 

sot» Smines the Berlin and other r castings), we are 


to admit, that, in this respect at least, it is a 
for justice to the model of the 
vv ~tartist’y we may then proceed to inquire, whether there 
be anything im the nature of the metal to make it 

be less durable than bronze. 
point, iron statues most haves grest 


antage, as the labour which would be required te 
ro and break up a large figure, would scarcely 
veel otbe aoe by the price obtainable for its fragments : 
oe »#ewhile the experience of ages shows us, that the market- 
value. of bronze affords an irresistible temptation 
Ly in. timges, of popular tumult, and that gods and god- 
ae when. made of that material, are by no means 
er danger be apprehended from liability 
be sirface of irom to deteriorate by oxidation, we 
le that-there is not much. difference in this 
wae bronze and.cast-iron ; and that, if the 
means be taken to prepare and preserve the sur- 
al hy BH statue, a8 is usual with a bronze one, 
Sudha would make little impression on it. We 
“ado ‘macro us of coarse castings, to the pre- 
been paid, 


uit skill; ‘and ay a moderate degree of attention, the 


for generations. 
greatly mistaken in the effects which 
flow Yom lata improvements in the smelting 


eS iron4re, which have been introduced in some of 
perpen wll won be cheap tht we hal 
» » efor purposes wi be so cheap that we s 
large em in 

0am aa nature and art have so liberally bestowed on 
1) (whg'and we should strive to make Britain as distin- 
+ pggnighed: in the cultivation of the fine arts, as she has 
Ail of rte been for her success in the mechanical ones. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE LAIRD OF LOGAN. 

following drolleries are extracted from the second series 

the Laird of Logan, or Wit of the West,” recently published 

Glaagow, The point and refinement of southern wit is not to 

ol) eRedeaiced for, in these two little volumes; yet of northern jests 

there is, we believe, no richer collection in exis- 

Tt conveys not, only a most yivid and correct notion of 

homily Wamours of the west of Scotland, but a great propor- 

Of! thé aétual bédy of facetie which fidats on the surface of 
@gaversation, im a certain sphete of sdciety, in that region.) 

“ to ospital more frugal 

‘wns called upon one aftcr- 

probation. As been Ww 

had passed thefr mis before the same 

collicetion of past ents 

bler, followed another, and each 

@dthbler brought along with it a new series of interesting remi- 

dud 

an his way. This, however, was a, proposal 

me ‘hic the ove landlord, whose heart was now awakened to all 

feelings of sociality, woukd-not listen to; and, in 

ie eae winks, dark looks, and other silent but sig- 


much to 

ofp Ase to their part- 
On her retiring to perform this duty, 
Gucet took the opportunity of out, in order to leave 
shoes in the passage. iA ng for this purpose, the 
the stranger for her 


over 
hdeper , for garan’ titra stay nicht: 
READABLE TYPE. 


tlauhi 


edi 


was the better able 
TRL 


rassed by the defection of her colonies, and the combined hostility 
of her continental enemies. Under. these the 
offers from the Highlands were readily pted, and 


see.a brither’s bairn that 


counsels of the Chatham, the 

restrictions imposed upon the Highlanders for their 
accession to the rebellion in 1745, were withdrawn, and that brave 
by a general desire on the part of the clans to display 


loyalty, by offering their services to the 
ministry, at a time when the country was considerably embar- 


gentleman o’ your height couldna fa’ ony great length.” 
A SCOTCH ANSWER, 

A bluff, commercial the souti 
riding along the Hami ‘amilton road, near to Blantyre, asked a he; 
boy on the roadside, in a tone and manuer meant to quiz, if 
were “‘ half way to Hamilton ?”” ‘ Man,” replied the boy, « 
wad need to ken whar yo hee conne fa, afore I could answer 


~ 


clan regiments were forthwith embodied, many of whom were 
mustered and disciplined in the various borough towns which 
happened to have ground adapted for the purpose. 
none had more ample accommodation than our own city ; 
and in consequence, the Highland muster-roll and drill were per- 
haps oftener heard on our ‘‘ green” than on any.other spot in 
Britain. These, from the strongly marked peculiarities of the 
Highland character, afforded amusement to such of our 

citizens as left their beds betimes to go in of **herb ale,” 
air, and exercise, for the good of their health ; and to the recol- 
lection of one of these old worthies we are indebted for the follow- 
ing notandum of the muster-roll of a company of the regiment of - 
the clan Ronald, among whom the patronymic of Donald Mac- 
numerous, that was obliged either 
apply notation to he Donalds, or those soubriquets 
bye were known their native glens ; and as the 
nxed6 ‘came more natural to the men as well as to their 
amt drill,” who was also from the ‘‘ country of the clan 
it Lewy! adopted. The running commentary 
however, 


y 
» particularly 
show a very ludicrous 


t of view, the feelings 
favour or dislike which the man of the sash and halbert enter- 
tained towards the individuals under his control ; and to this we 
shall chiefly confine ourselves in the following brief illustration 
of Ceitic discipline Serjeant (bawling at the top of his voice) 

** Donald » Mhor ?7*—(no answer, the man being absent) 
there, 80 yore right not to to nobody in the 
id M‘Donald, Rhua?”"t “Here.” Ay, you're al- 
ways here when nobody wants you. Donald M‘Donald, Fad ?}— 
} answer)—oh decent, modest lad, you're always here, though, 

like a good sodger as you are, you seldom say nothing about it. 
Donald M‘Donald, Cluasan Mhor ?§—(no answer)—I hear you; 
but you might speak a little louder for all that. Donald M‘Donald, 
Ordag?"| Were.” you're here this morning, it’s no likely 
you'll be here to-morrow morning. I'll shust mark you down ab- 
sent ; so let that stand for that. Donald M‘Donald, Casan Mhor?" 
“Here.” “Oh damorst ! you said that yesterday, but wha saw’t 
eee if we take your own word for it. Donald 
‘Donald, Cam beul #”** ‘ Here.” (In a loud voice), “If you 
was not known for a great liar, I would believe you; but you've 
a bad habit, my lad, of always crying here whether you're here 
or no; and till you give up your bad habit, I'll shust alwaysmark 
you down absent for your impudence: it’s all for your own 
good, so you need not cast down your brows, but shust be thank- 
to thank your own souple tongue for a sair back and a toom 
belly. Attention noo, lads, and let every man turn his eyes to 
the serjeant.” 


—I see you 


A BROTH OF A BOY. 

Ludicrons instances of mal-apropos have sometimes followed the 
sudden elevation, for a temporary emergency, of scullion boys, 
to the high and haughty dignity of the full-blown footman. One 
who had recently been a herd-boy at a farm house, and knew no 
other society all his days than that of the hinds, was once meta- 
morphosed in this manner, in order to add tp the state with which 
a rather dignified company was to be received. It is a custom in 


application of that luxury being looked upon as a kind of dessert. 
At the conclusion of a stiffish dinner, our peasant hero, remem- 
bering the approved his former associates, came up with 
a tureen within his left arm, and a divider in his right hand, and 
the company, said, in all the breath of 
his common speech, ‘‘ Sirs, will ony o” ye tak’ a pickle mae kail ?” 
THE TRAVELLER NONPLUSSED. 

n Basil Hall, whose written stories have charmed all 
who have read them, was one day endeavouring to enliven a re- 
markably stiff and dull dinner party, by a few oral relations of 
the same kind. He concluded one of a very extraordinary cha- 

, by saying, ‘‘ Did you ever hear any story so wonderful as 
that?” and at thesame moment his eye chanced to rest on a foot- 
boy opposite tohim, who, without leaving a moment of interval, 

exclaimed, ‘* Yes, man ; there's a lass f° our kitchen, that kens a 
Jass that has twa thooms!” 


mes A WORD OF CAUTION. 

The Rev, Mr L. of E., in going the rounds of his parish, accom- 
panied by the elder of the district, called on a kind of half-con- 
stientious sawney, who, when asked if he kept worship in his 
family morning and evening, equivocated thus :—** Ye see, Doc- 
tor, I’m often awa frac hame—! maun be aff in the morning be- 
fore the weans are out their bed, and when I 
night, they're a’ skepit again—and I maun say, sir, maun I, 
that it’s maistly on Sundays.” ‘* But, John, you must surely be 
sonie*ines present with your family both ends of the day, and I 
hope you.de not on these eceasions omit the of this 
duty?” John, who could not afford to tell a lie, though he could 
omit the duty, still waived the question. * Ay. it’s a’ true, very 
true, sir, but really you see, sir, as I was saying afore—I maun say 
—it’s maistly on Sundays.” Thenext person visited was an Irish- 
man, who did or did not every thing, ashe 


portions of 
pt your family?” ** Yes, sir.” 
“Do you 


awa believing ane : the ither ls every thing, according to himsel, 

the brod o’ the Bible frae teen to the tither, ey 

he sys otherwise to woulda 
coution weel. 


WASHING DAY. 

‘The they ‘have lost 

high. ing phrase, 
guage pe then, Muse, 

In dlip-shod measute loosely rating 

Of farm or orchard; t curds and 

Or droning flies, or shoes lost inthe mire... 4 w te 

, with rueful face— 


By little whimpering 
Come, Muse, and sing the dreaded ed Washing Day. test 
With bowed soul, full well ye ken the d. 
Which week; smooth slidin after week, 
Too soon ; for to that day nor peace belongs . s*¥s)\!'s 
Nor comfort ; ere the first grey streak of da’ 

The red-armed washers come and chase 

Ere visited that day ; the very cat, ‘% poms 
From the wet and reeking 
Visits the parlour, an unwonted guest. 

breakfast-meal is 


The silent b: is soon dispatched, §) «5 
save by anxious looks, 
Cast at the louring sky, if sky should four. 


From that last evil, oh, preserve us, heavens! 
For should the skies pour down, adieutoall, 
Restidins of quiet ; then expect to heat 

Of sad disasters—dirt and gravel stains sia 
Hard to efface, and loaded lines at once Pea on 
Snapped short—and linen-horse by thrown dows, 
And all the petty miseries of life. ™ 

Saints have been calm while stretch'd upon the tack, 
And Montezuma smiled on burning coals; 
But never yet did housewife notable «? 
Greet with a smile a rainy washing day! © °°" 
But grant the welkin fair, require not thou ©. -se..s 
Who call’st thyself, perchance, the master 

Or study swept, or nicely-dusted coat, 
Or usual 


oF rem, all crushed 
coarse-check’d apron, with impatient 
Twitched off when showers impend:: or j 
Flaps in thy face abrupt. Woe to the f: 
evil 
such a day the hospitable rites ; 
Looks, blank at best, and stinted courtesy, 
Shall he receive ; vainly he feeds his 
be dinner of roast chicken, savoury pie, . is!) © 
tart or pudding—pudd: tart ‘ 
‘That day shall eat; nor, the husband 


tt 


id ylale 


I well remember, when a child, the awe 
This day struck into me; for then the 

I scarce knew why, look'd cross, Grove thin, 
Nor soft caress could I obtain, nor hope “ 


vate « 


petted one; or butter’d toast, 
When butter was forbid ; or thrilling tale 

Of ghost, or witch, or murder. Solwent |) 
And shelter’d me besidethe parlour fire; 
There my dear grandmother, eldest of " ‘ 


Then would I sit me down, and 
Why washings were ; own, and ponder much. 


The floating bubbles; little dreaming then 
To see, Montgolfier, be A silken ball 

Ride buoyant through the near sri 


clouds—so 
The sports of children, and the toils of men, 
Earth, air, and sky, and ocean, hath its bubbles, 
And verse is one of them—this most of all. 
—Old Manuscript Serap Book. 
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ily Mberal on to the genius of gun I leaxe the-| he, louding her slap on the 
he atu uefice of which w me by thetime that I come out, A ALL. 
rould pe rth, and t id Dale, who was am stat 
places of our cit mbe enriched bY} DRILL, OR THE M‘DONALDS’ of the stats'of the and mentioned falica 
| 
| | 
| y stockings mended, though the yawning rents , 
Gape wide as Erebus ; nor hope to find ak 
| Some snug recess impervious. Should’st thontry:. 
The ‘customed garden walks, thine eye shall rue . , 
| The budding fragrance of th end ru be = a 
| 
‘ind, ¢ x ig taki is ordi Mending what can't be helped, to kindle mirth 
Scotland, when a hind, or farm-servant, is taking his ordinary From cheer deficient, hall his co ’s brow: sab ‘nat 
Clear up propitious ; the unlucky guest : 
In silence dines, and early slinks away. * 
Relique of costly suppers, and set by mw 
os, and Wa Lari! 
Anuxiously fond, though oft her spectacles sid ear 
With elfin cunning hid, and oft the pins ‘ 
Drawn from her ravell’d stocking, might have sou’ 
One less indulgent. #4 wo! he is 
At intervals my mother’s voice was heard, lat? @: 
Urging dispatch ; briskly the work went on, ~ . as 
All hands employed to wash, to rinse, to wring,“ had | 
| only 
| 
them?” “ Yes, sir.” ** And you never omit family worship 7 
morning or night ?” ‘* Never, sir.” This was all beautiful to Mr L., 
but the elderknew the world rather better. ‘‘ Weel, sir, if ye dinna be 
see ony difference between these twa men that ye hae visited, I & bd. Cloth boards. 
| 
= 
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